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‘We are what yve are. We are all different, 


Davies: bitter Hid den 


^o iUau*W«n i 


Political Editor 


T he ousted 

Welsh Secretary 
Ron Davies last 
night coupled an 
emotional appeal 
for a more toler- 
ant atmosphere in public life 
with a bitter attack on irre- 
sponsible “media intrusion’* 
into his private life since the 
Clapham Common affair trig- 
gered his resignation from 
Tony Blair's cabinet 
In a rare personal state- 
ment to a hushed Commons, 
the Caerphilly MP shed no 
fresh light on the encounter 
which led to his downfall. 

Mr Davies told MPs he had 
failed to protect his personal 
safety and “became the vic- 
tim of what was for me a 
frightening and shocking 
crime . . . The process of law 
will now take its course. For 
that reason I will make no 
further comment on that as- 
pect of the matter". 

But on the question of his 
own sexuality he ambigously 
conceded: “We are what we 
are. We are all different the 
products both of our genes 
and our experiences.” Some 
MPs took that as a tacit ad- 
mission of bisexuality. 

Mr Davies's equally cryptic 
admission that “in my own 
childhood 1 learned a hard les- 
son at a very early age — you 
can’t allow powerful people to 
bully the weak or to abuse 
their own power" also puzzled 
many of his colleagues. 

Within minutes of his sit- 
ting down, it emerged that Mr 
Davies was In part referring 
to brutal treatment by his 
father. The MP and his 
brothers and sisters bad pre- 
viously agreed not to talk 
publicly about him. 

Last night Mr Davies's for- 
mer special adviser at the 
Welsh Office. Huw Roberts, 
referred to an interview 
recorded in January 1997 
being transmitted last night 
on Channel 4's Welsh lan- 
guage station S4C. Mr Davies, 
in his first interview in 
Welsh, had revealed more 
than ever before, he said. 

In the crucial exchange with 
reporter, Tweli Griffiths, Mr 
Davies explained: 'Tm very 
much a libertarian at heart 
and the inclusivene&s that I 
argue is a reaction to Intoler- 
ance ... at a very personal 
level. I had a lather who was 
very much an authoritarian 
figure, a very brutal figure. 





Roil Davies delivering his personal statement to a packed House of Commons yesterday 


"And there's no doubt at 
all. If you force me to do some 
self-analysis, I am a libertar- 
ian as reaction to the brutal- 
ity of the authoritarian na- 
ture of that paternalistic 
society, a very traumatised 
childhood, and a very difficult 
family life.” 

.'MPs were divided by Mr 
Davies’s statement to the 
Commons, some sympathls- 
in g with his complaints about 
media hounding, others un- 
impressed by his lack of can- 
dour and appeal for victim 
status. Either way, Mr Davies , 
is persuaded that he has 
rffceived enough public sup- 
port since the scandal broke 
- - especially in Wales — to 
warrant him staying on as an 


MP and prospective Welsh 
Assembly member. 

But he will not be its leader. 
Yesterday the Welsh Labour 
executive began moves to 
pick a new leader, probably 
Alim Michael, who was given 
Mr Davies’s old job- 

In his personal statement to 
MPs. granted by the Speaker j 
but very rare in the Com- 
mons, Mr Davies admitted 
“failing to protect my per- 
sonal safety and becoming the 
victim of what was for me a 
frightening and shocking 
crime". He apologised to the 
Commons and thanked his 
wife, Christine, and 12-year- 
old daughter. Angharad. for 
their love and support. 

He contrasted the flood of 


letters and phone calls with 
the “stream of rubbish" in 
newspapers and on television. 

"Rumour and lies have 
been asserted as truth. The 
whole of my adult life has 
been pored over for some- 
thing which could be twisted 
to suit the present prejudice. 
Ultimately this arbitrary 
abuse of power is not just an 
attack on me, hut on our 
rights. The right to privacy 
belongs to all citizens." 

He warned the hounding of 
people for “one mistake” may 
deter people from standing 
for public office, and de- 
nounced lives being “picked 
over and twisted out of all rec- 
ognition” for public titflla- 
tlon. Such claims could 


rebound on Mr Davies if pros- 
ecutions in the case confirm 
unsavoury allegations 
against him. 

Mr Davies last week admit- 
ted a “moment of madness* in 
which he agreed to go off “for 
a meal” with three strangers 
after an encounter on Clap- 
ham Common. But neither 
Mr Blair, nor close political 
allies, know exactly what hap- 
pened last Monday night 

One man. Donald Ffearon. 
has been charged in connec- 
tion with the subsequent rob- 
bery which led to Mr Davies’s 
resignation. • I 

Sketch, page 2j Brutal fatter, 
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R ON DAVIES agreed 
to meet a man who 
was attempting to 

hfortrmafl him 0 V 6 T 

sexual advances he made on 

fihphimi awwHing 

to sources Hw to the inci- 
dent. The rendezvous was ar- 
ranged for noon last Tuesday 
— the day after Mr Davies's 
night-time walk which led to 
his resignation from the 
Cabinet 

The woald-be blackmailer 
had threatened to go to news- 
papers and “expose hhn to the 
maximum” after Mr .Davies 
had asked if he could arrang p 
a man for sex, according to 
information which the police 
regard as reliable. 

Mr Davies Initially agreed 
to pay £LO0Q at a meeting the 
next day on Clapham Com- 
mon. When- Mr Davies felled 
to turn up for the meetfog, the 
would-be blackmailer rang 
the Welsh. Office and discov- 
ered that the Secretary of 
State had resigned over the 
incident. 

Revealing fresh details of 
the jpdifent local sources in 
Brixton claim that Mr Davies 
stopped his car by Clapham 
Common last Monday eve- 
ning. wound down the win- 
dow and gestured to a man to 
come across to hinu Touching 
the man through the open 
window, Mr Davies asked 
him for sex. The man told Mr 
Davies he would not have sex 
with him, but could arrange 
something. The man got in 
the car and drove with Mr 
Davies to Somerfeyton Road 
in Brixton. 

According to sources, the 
man was looking for a gay 
man who lived in a block of , 
flats there. He planned to in- 
troduce Mr Davies to the I 
second man, and charge the ! 
MP commission for the 
introduction. 

Mr Davies and the man 
entered a lift in a building off ; 
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this road, where they were 
joined by two other men 
known to the first man. 

In. the lift, Mr Davies began 

touching tbS first n«n a gain 

The three men threatened Mr 
Davies at knifepoint, phr cash 
and wallet were taken before 
Mr Davies was marched hack 
to his car and driven to a 
bank, where he was told to 
use his credit card. Mr 
Davies, visibly frightened, 
told them he could not 
remember his PIN number 
and was left tay the side of the 
road as the men. drove off 

The assailants discovered 
Mr Davies's identity from go- 
ing through his papers, ac- 
cording to this source.. Later 
that evening an unknown per- 
son rang Mr Davies and told 
him he would go to the news- 
papers with the story mites* 
he paid them money. 

. Mr Davies agreed to meet 
the rafter to pay him cash but 
told him he could not get 
more than £1,000 at any one 
Htnp. He was told to meet the 
blackmailer on Glapham 
Common the following day at 
noon — and to meet again at 
2pm with a farther £1400. The 
blackmailer told him he 
would send someone else to 
collect the money. Mr Davies 
agreed to wear a distinctive 
maroon coat, the sources 
said. 

When MI- Davies felled to 
show up at noon foe following 
day the blackmailer rang his 
office. No money was paid. 

Mr Davies last night de- 
clined to respond to any of the 
allegations In the Guardian's 
report lion’s not going to 
answer any questions about 
his sexuality either way,” his 
former special adviser. Huw 
Roberts, who lost his job 
when Mr Davies did. told 
reporters in tense exchanges 
at Westminster after the for- 
mer Welsh Secretary made 
his personal statement 

But tile Davies camp said 
that the police had considered 
torn to page 2, column 3 



Saddam has secret weapons arsenal, says defector 


Saddam: ’ Lies to his aides' 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 

S ADDAM Hussein's 

chemical and biological 
arsenal is hidden from 
his senior ministers, a top 
Iraqi defector has revealed as 
Baghdad insisted it would not 
back down in the latest row 
over United Nations weapons 
inspections. 

Tareq Aziz. Iraq’s deputy 
prime minister and main rep- 
resentative on the interna- 


tional stage, believes Iraq has 
disarmed in line with UN 
resolutions, but he has not 
been told the truth. Abbas al- 
Janabi, the former private 
secretary to President Sad- 
dam’s son Uday. told the 
Guardian. 

“Even Tareq Aziz doesn't 
know where the weapons 
are,” said Mr Janabi, de- 
scribed by diplomats as one of 
the best-informed Iraqis to de- 
fect to the West in recent 
years. “He thinks they are 
finished. He is important out- 


side Iraq but he is nothing in 
i his own country " 

Yesterday Mr Aziz said 
Bag h dad would not reverse 
its decision to halt co-opera- 
tion with UN weapons inspec- 
tors despite threats of mili- 
tary action by the United 
States, Britain and Germany. 

Instead. Iraq’s 250 MPs 
unanimously backed the 
order to end co-operation 
with the UN Special Commis- 
sion (Unscom) until the Secu- 
rity Council reviewed the lift- 
ing of sanctions and sacked 


the Unscom Chair man, Rich- ! 
art Butler. 1 

In London Tony Blair 
issued a stem warning to the 
Iraqis to back down: “We 
have absolutely no doubt at 
all that they must comply and 
that we are ready to take 
whatever means are neces- 
sary to ensure that they do.” 
he told a news conference, 
held with the German chan- 
cellor, Gerhard SchrOder. 

Mr Blair, President Bill 
Clinton’s staunchest interna- 
tional hacker an this issue, 


said Iraq could not be allowed 
to build up weapons of mass 
destruction in defiance of Se- 
curity Council resolutions. 

Britain was in no doubt 
that Iraq's announcement on 
Saturday was a violation of 
the agreement it made in Feb- 
ruary with the UN secretary- 
general, Kofi Annan. 

In Washington Mr Clinton 
met senior members of his 
national security team to 
weigh options in the latest 
showdown. He is expected to 
order military action if Iraq 


refuses to comply, but that 
wffl. not happen quickly. 

*T think you ran presume 
that the initial set of actions 
wifi be diplomatic and from 
there well see what hap- 
pens,” one US official said.' 

Russia, which has close ties 
with Iraq, said it was urging 
Baghdad to reconsider. 

Iraq's move was in res- 
ponse to a council decision on 
Friday for a “comprehensive 
review" of UN Iraq policy 
that Baghdad had hoped ! 
would lead to a partial lifting 


of the s an ctions imposed after 
its 1990 invasion of Kuwait. 

Unscom has to certify that 
Iraq has destroyed Its 
weapons of mass destruction 
before sanctions can. go. 

Mr Janabi Uday Hus- 
sein, his brother Qusay and 
two other men form a secret 
committee that supervises the 
600-strong special brigade 
charged with concealing 
Iraq's banned weapons from 
the UN inspection teams. 

In«ld> Story, 02 pagw 8-0 
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On a whinge and 
without a prayer 



Simon Hoggart 


Adi 

#Vn 


S someone said the other 
d&y : “That Rastafarian 


flraust have promised Ron 
he could take him to meet 
Elvis. Because if it wasn't sex 
or drugs, it must have been 
rock 'n' roll." 

The Commons was packed 
for Ron Davies’s personal 
- statement. These can be 
thunderous parliamentary oc- 
casions. Sir Geoffrey Howe’s 
words began the downfall of 
Margaret Thatcher. Norman 
Lamont's epitaph for the 
Major government — “They 
are in office but not in power” 
— had almost as potent an 
effect. 

Most MPs would find con- 
fessing to their colleagues a 
greater agony than telling the 
police, worse than informing 
the Prime Minister, harder 
even than facing one's wife. 

Yet Mr Davies appeared 
cool, calm and relaxed when 
he arrived in the Chamber. A 
few members shook his hand, 
someone gave him a glass of 
water, and he sat, smiling, 
waiting for his turn. 

We soon learned why. This 
was not a confession so much 
as a protracted whinge. He ad- 
mitted making "a severe error 
of judgment”, but that’s all he 
did admit. 

Indeed, even that turned out 
to be less than met the eye. The 
only error ofjudgment he 
agreed to was "failing to pro- 
tect my personal safety^. ("If I 
have a shortcoming, it is my 
reckless courage," he was 
saying.) 

And he has offered no 
reason at all why the (act that 
he had been 'the victim of a 
frightening and shocking 
crime" should have obliged 
him to resign from two jobs. 

The incident Itself having 
been covered in a fashion, the 
rest of the statement did little 
hut invite our pity. His week 
had been “unremittingly ago- 
nising ... a nightmare". It 
was, it turned out, all the fault 
or the media, “reporting as 
fact a stream of rubbish". 


"This arbjtaary abuse of 
power is not just an attack on 
me but on all our rights," he 
said, a line erf 1 attack that MPs 
usually find deeply appealing 
— astbeydid this time, cheer- 
ing himatthe end. 

Who would want to run for 
public office, he asked. "In the 
knowledge that one mistake 
may result in the whole of 
their lives being picked over 
and twisted”? The message to 
his colleagues could be sum- 
marised: “Your turn next” 

The statement took on a sur- 
real tinge. “You can’t allow 
powerful people to bully the 
weak." he said, as it as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet and future 
prime minis ter of Wales, he 
was a feeble victim of unjust 
oppression. 

And yet there were darker 
hints, secrets which seemed to 
lie only half-concealed within 
his words. “We are what we 
are. We are all different, the 
products both of our genes and 
our experiences.” 

Was this his way of telling 
us that he was gay? His asso- 
ciates have denied that that Is 
what he meant, but that makes 
it even more puzzling a 
remark. 

Then he went on: “Not for 
the first time in my life I’ve 
been badly beaten and hurt” 
Clearly he was hinting at 

something from his past, some 
dreadful formative experience 
which years later, dragged 
him out in the wind and rain 
to Clapham Common. 

A few hours before I beard 
another man who has lately 
had cause to regret being In 
the news. Peter Mandelson, 
Trade Secretary , addressed 
the CBI in Birmingham. 

■ *So nice. ” he said sdldly, "to 
see so many of my friends in 
the media, reporting my every 
word — including correspon- 
dents from the BBC, without 
mentioning me by name.” 

A little joke. 1 suppose, but 
even Mr Mandelson’s little 
jokes tend to sound like ar- 
cane and elusive threats. 

Mr Mandelson had decided 
to come out as an capitalist, 
de manding enterprise, profit 
and rewards. “We have atti- 
tudes to wealth creation 
which border on the apolo- 
getic!” he told the ranks of 
silent businessmen, sitting in 
the dark. Only the occasional 
trill of a mobile phone could 
have confirmed there was an 
audience there at all. • 

“The future is before us!" he 
confided. I had the feeling that 
his mind was elsewhere. 


Review 


Beautiful music in 
a load of hot Air 


Brian Logan 


Air 

Touring 


T HOSE to whom their 
candy-coloured electro- 
confec lions seem irkso- 
mely Insipid think of them as 
thin Air. The sell-out crowd of 
studiously beautiful London- 
ers — and Janet Street-Porter 
too — who congregated at the 
appropriately velvety Theatre 
Royal. London, evidently 
think of them as hot Air. 

The Parisian pair whose 
debut album has become the 
unlikeliest must-buy of the 
year were out to prove the lat- 
ter performing before their 
biggest audience yeL 
Sure enough, their set was 
effortlessly entertaining, 
eel i ps Ing the experience or 
their slightly lightweight CD 
In a whirligig uf stellar mel- 
odies. loveable Gallic quirki- 
ness and une grande tranche 
of seventies -ora jrvmage. 

Air know, or course, that 
being French and making 
music is inherently fUnny. 
They’re probably faultless 
English speakers but realise 
it’s much more entertaining 
not to be. They address the 
crowd in accents so thick you 
can almost smell burning 
sheep: they speak through vo- 
coders too, and in riddles, 
which only adds to the 
comedy. 

"And now a new song about 
the cool lire of the bees" is a 

typical link like their dose 

cousins Daft Punk, the pfcir 

have carefUUy cultivated an 

endearing eccentricity. 
They've sampled "meref ’ so 
that a touch of the keyboard 
gruovlly expresses gratitude, 
and at Theatre Royal, their 
fans ensured that there was 
plenty of call for doingso. 

On-stage, the duo cut a pre- 
dictably surreal dash: Jean- 
Benolt DunckcL, Nicolas Go- 
din and band, manning the 


ducation on students and the world of work +■ Television and r adio + European weather 

Tories try to shed homophobic image □ Ban memo was blunder says ‘outeef Trade Sectary 

Mandelson accuses BBC 


Even MacAsfcfll, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


T HE Conservative 
Party formally 
dropped its tradi- 
tional homophobia 
yesterday as the 
row over the “outing” of the 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary. Peter Mandelson. gath- 
ered momentum. 

Mr Mandelson joined the 
controversy, accusing the 
BBC of “a blunder” when it 
last week issued a memo for- 
bidding any reference to his 
sexuality. He said that bad 
provided the Tories with an 


keyboards, all dressed in 
white — droogs at their 
raoogs. 

It's no accident that, as the 
lights winked in and out of UV 
and the two prime cuts of 
“fresh French Qesb" — their 
description, not mine — 
darted between muzak -dis- 
pensing dashboards, one 
thought of power failure in the 
console room of the Tardis. 

The blissed -out vibe of 
Moon Safari metamorphoses 
into something rockier live. 
Kelly. Watch The Stars be- 
comes an excuse for an am- 
phetamine-charged thrash — 
electric guitars, squealing 
theramin. air-punching — 
spliced with sound effects 
straight from the BBC Radio- 
phonics Workshop. 

Their biggest-selllng single. 
Sexy Boy, drowns In an elec- 
tro-medley which sees hirsute 
backing band the Moog Cook- 
book conjure up. among other 

sounds plundered from the 

past, the Beatles' Tomorrow 
Never Knows on their notori- 
ously satirical synths. The 
bassist body-pops, which you 
don’t see often. 

It’s all harmless fim: It’s no 
secret. Air can't see La Haine 
for La Ween Rose. But. while 
their presumably Eaux-naif- 
bl g-heariedness is part of 
their charm, they’re no mere 
novelty act. 

From the cheesy-listening 
curves of Ce Matin La — so 
sweet it'll rot your teeth — to 
the smoky Portishead - plus 
vocal numbers with Ameri- 
can chan te use Beth Hirsch, 
their music is beautiful 

It’s what Burt Bacharach. 
Pink Floyd and Meta! Mickey 
might produce if confined • 
together in a shuttle to Mars. 
They may never have played 
to a larger crowd, but Air pur- 
veyed their smoothie sci-fi 
prog-pop With a charm and pa- 
nache that suggests the repu- 
tation of these undeniably 
sexy boys may inflate still 
flirther. 


opportunity tomahnt an 
attack. .^i i^- _ 

Conservative Q$£jra 4 Office 

adopted a twin approach: pa- 
1 f ading itself as a new, open 
party that will welcome gays 
as candidates white »at the 
same time exploiting' the BBC 
memo. 

A Conservative spok e sma n , 
denying there was any con- 
tradiction, insisted that It had 
long been the intention of its 
reforming deputy chairman, 
Archie Norman, to widen the 
party base by bringing in 
more women, more represen- 
tatives from the ethnic com- 
munities, and homosexuals. 
To underline the point, Mr 


Norman distanced himself 
from outspoken remarks from 
a prominent member of the 
Tory old guard. Lord Tebbit, 
who called for a ban on homo- 
sexuals holding sensitive 
Cabinet posts, such as the 
Home Office, because of a risk 
they would operate as some 
kind of freemasonry. 

Lord Tebbit In a letter to 
l the Daily Telegraph, said: "I 
do not think Mr Mandelson’s 
present office as Trade and In- 
dustry Secretary should be 
debarred to homosexuals on 
that ground but the Home 
Office certainly should." 

Mr Norman said he dis- 
I agreed with Lord Tebbit as 


did the party leader, William 
Hague. A spokesman for Mr 
Hague said: “We do not think 
that [homosexuality] should 
be a defining characteristic of 
whether people should be 
given government Jobs." 

Mr Mandelson’s sexuality 
became sn issue last week 
when the Times columnist 
Matthew Parris named him 
on BBC2’s Newsnight as one 
of two gay members of the 
Cabinet Mr Parris, a former 
MP. came out as gay after his 
term in Parliament 

Mr Mandelson disclosed his 
annoyance with the BBC yes- 
terday when a source close to 
him said: “It was a BBC blun- 


der and incompetence by 
them. BBC policy on ‘.the pri- 
vate fives of public figures is 
quite dear. In putting this 
memo out they have provided 
a platform for the Tories and 
others." I 

Although Mr Mandelson has 
not complained to the SBC. the 
source said: “The BSC has 
r~'\mr guidelines «»nd there was 
no need to mention individuals 
in the memo. The BBC needs 
to be more professional-" 

The shadow culture secre- 
tary, Peter Ainsworth, wrote 
to the BBC Director General 
Sir John Birt, calling on him 
to withdraw the ban. He said 
he did not care about Mr 


Mandelson's sexuality but the 
issue of journalistic freedom. 

In the Commons, Eric 
Forth. Tory MP for Bromley 
and Chislehurst, accused the 
BBC of an “absolutely unjus- 
tified trammelling of the free- 
dom" or journalists over the 
ban. 

Mr Norman is to issue 
guidelines to constituency 
parties stressing that selec- 
tion committees should 
choose candidates that mirror 
modern British society. 

The Tories are also to drop 
the grilling of the spouses of 
potential candidates. 


Hugo Young, page 8 


Schroder 
hopeful 
on UK 


euro 

policy 
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Sharp shock for 
BBC as Taggart 
beats Thackeray 


Janhie Gibson 

Media Correspond eitit 


7 

s-S.y *** 


T HE BBC's latest cos- 
tume epic — a £41.5 mil- 
lion adaptation of Van- 
ity Fair — was whipped in 
the Sunday night ratings by 
Taggart, a 1 5 -year-oHd ITV 
series- whose eponymous 
hero died four years a*go. 

Unofficial figures i show 
that BBCTs autumn flag- 
ship drama reached 6.8 
millio n viewers (28 pejr cent 
of the audience) while a 
feature-length episode of 
Taggart was watched “by 9.9 
milli on (46 per cent). 

An ITV source said: "I 
think the BBC is overesti- 
mating file public's dleslre 
for costume drama. Just be- 
cause it T s a classic novel 
doesn’t mean It’s going to 
be a classic TV series.” 

ITV itself is not immune 
from costly classic flops. Its 
most recent venture into 
the genre. Hornblower, was 
British television’s niost 
expensive drama ever. 

The £12 milli on sea&oing 
series was aired last month 
at the same time as BBCl’s 
cheap and cheerful Ihit. 
Changing Rooms, and 
achieved the same audience 
of 8.2 million viewers. > 

. A BBC spokesman in- 
sisted yesterday that Van- 
ity Fair — and its heroine, 
Becky Sharp — had a per- 
fee flv 

“It's performed 

j, e said. “Thackeray would 

Gordon Brown delivers his speech to the CBI conference yesterday photograph: russellboyce be dancing around." The 


Larry CBIott and OavM Gov* 


G ERMANY’S new Chan- 
cellor, Gerhard 
Schr&der, last night 
seized on signs that the Gov- 
ernment is warming to the 
j idea of British membership of 
the single European currency 
when he expressed optimism 
that Labour would sign up for 
the euro in the near fiiture. 

With two of the Cabinet’s 
heavyweights — Gordon 
Brown and Peter Mandelson 
— ratcheting up their support 
for monetary union, Mr 
Schrdder used his first big 
speech abroad to welcome the 
Chancellor’s timetable for the 
abolition of the pound. 

Government sources in- 
sisted there bad been no shift 
in policy towards the euro, 
but the warmer language 
prompted an immediate claim 
from the Conservatives that 
the die had been cast 
The Trade Secretary Mr 
Mandelson told the CBI con- 
ference in Birmingham that it 
was "economic lunacy, for 
the sake of Eurosceptic ideol- 
ogy, to marginalise British 
business on the sidelines of 
what should be its home mar- 
ket, as official Conservative 
policy on the single currency 
threatens to do. 

“We have made it dear that 
we will join the single cur- 
rency when it is in Britain’s 
economic interests to do so.” 

The Conservative leader 
William Hague said that by 
m a kin g it plain that It was a 
question of “when" Britain 
would join rather than “if", 
the Government had revealed 
its true intentions. 

He said: “We have seen a 
significant shift in the Gov- 
ernment’s policy on the s i n g le 
currency. They have not only 
set themselves in favour of 
abo lishing the pound but they 
have now set a clear time- 
table for doing so.” 

Mr Brown, also at the CBI 
conference, kept to the gov- 
ernment line on file single 
currency when he said his 
outline national changeover 
plan, due In January, would 
set out the practical steps 
which would be needed "if the 
UK were to join the euro". 

However, the CBI was left 
in no doubt that the Govern- 
ment had started to adopt a 
more friendly attitude 
towards monetary union as 



spokesman refused to com- 
ment on the BBC's expecta- 
tions for the series. He em- 
phasised Vanity Fair's good 
reviews, adding: “No one 
makes a judgment on the 
first episode." 

A Taggart source was 
thrilled by the unexpected 
success of the show, which 
began in 1983. “It shows 
there’s plenty of life in 
Taggart even though the 
star (Mark McManus] died 
four years ago." 

A six-part adaptation of 
Vanity Fair was written for 
television by Andrew 
Davies, whose version of 
Pride And Prejudice — 
credited for inspiring much 
of the rash of costume 
dramas over the last few 
years — averaged around 
10 million viewers. Bnt au- 
diences for period dramas 
have declined since. 

Last year's BBC1 adapta- 
tion, Henry Flelding^s Tom 
Jones, reached 8.8 million 
viewers including a repeat 
and earlier this year a new 
BBCl costume series, 
Berkeley Square, was not 
recommissioned after It 
pulled in just 6.2 million 
viewers. The low point was 
Rhodes in 1996. The BBCl 
series reached just 4.8 mil- 
lion viewers. 

However, the BBC is 
planning a spate of Dickens 
adaptations. Including 
David Copperfleld and 
Great Expectations, and 
ITV bas commissioned 
Alan Bleasdale to adapt Oli- 
ver Twist 


the euro's launch on January 
1 approaches. Many industri- 
alists, including Ford chair- 
man Sir Alex Trotman, urged 
the Government to set a firm 
date for entry. 

Mr Brown said: “We will 
set out the stage-by-stage pro- 
cedures that will need to be 
followed, we will spell out the 
practical Implications of 
changing to the euro and we 
will give whatever new ad- 
vice we can to companies on 
the way to take forward their 
preparations." 

One of Mr Brown’s prote- 
ges, the Swindon North MP 
Michael Wills, is to chair a 
new cross-party group of MPs 
to discuss preparations for 
the euro. 

Mr Schrdder told the CBL 
"We hope from the depths of 
our heart that the UK win 
soon join. I explicitly welcome 
Gordon Brown's declaration 
at this conference about draw- 
ing up a schedule for the UK's 
entry into' monetary union." 

The German Chancellor, 
fresh from talks in Downing 


Street with the Prime Minis- I 
ter. praised Tony Blair’s : 
“clever and astute policy 
towards Europe" and went 
out of his way to stress that I 
Bonn and London were I 
following similar policies. 

In a bid to reassure Britain 
that there would be no at- 
tempt to interfere with the in- 
dependence of the European 
Central Bank. Mr SchrSder 
slapped down his own finance 
minister, Oskar Lafontaine, 
who Is pressing tor greater 
political control over 
Europe’s interest rates. 

John Redwood, the shadow 
trade and industry spokes- 
man, said at the CBI: "The 
policymakers that brought os 
the Common Agricultural 
Policy and the Common Fish- 
eries Policy are now offering 
us the common economic pol- 
icy. Why should we believe 
they will be any better at eco- 
nomics than they have proved 
at agriculture and fishing?” 
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continued from page l 
charging one person with 
blackmail because there had 
been a threat to "torch” the 
MFs car if he did not pay 
money. The sums involved 
were “significantly less" than 
the figures given to the 
Guardian. 

Nor is it disputed that Mr 
Davies did not have enough 
money on his person to sat- 
isfy his attackers and may 
even have forgotten his PIN 
number when taken to a cash- 
point under duress. 

But the MFs closer asso- 
ciates admit they do not yet 
know the foil story. "It's very 
difficult," said one. 

The sequence of events dis- 
closed to the Guardian is at 
variance with the narrative 
Mr Davies originally gave to 
the police and the Prime Min- 
ister. He originally told police 
that he had been "carjacked” 


as he drove along Brixton 
Hill. Subsequently he told 
them that three people, in- 
cluding a woman, had been 
involved. 

Last night police sources in- 1 
dicat ed that there were differ- 
ences between the first state- 
ment Mr . Davies gave on 
Monday night straight after 
the incident and his fuller de- 
scription to police on 
Tuesday. 

In an interview on Friday 
night Mr Davies told HTV: 
“You can’t expect to have in- 
stant recall and a properly 
constructed ordered sequence 
of events when you are in a 
state of shock ... I gave a fur- 
ther statement to the police In 
which I was able to give them 
more evidence, which I hope 
is helpful to them." 

In the immediate aftermath 
of Mr Davies’s resignation, a 
Downing Street spokesman 


repeated Mr Davies's denial 
that any "sexual encounter” 
had taken place. Later — on 
Thursday — the spokesman 
told reporters: “You think 
there are elements to the 
story that have not been fully 
explained. Maybe we feel a bit 
like that as welL" 
to a later account during a 
television interview last Fri- 
day Mr Davies insisted that 
he had a had a “casual con- 
versation with a strange man 
... about walking on the Com- 
mon and it being a nice night. 
That sort of thing." 

In another television inter- 
view with Glyn Mathias, the 
political editor of BBC Wales, 
he said: “There have been two 
suggestions, that either drugs 
were involved or sex was in- 
volved ... let me tell yoo that 
neither of those allegations i 
has the slightest shred of . 
truth in them," I 
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And now 
here’s the 
outlook: 
misery for 
millions 


NEWS 3 


World’s biggest super-computer 
predicts runaway greenhouse 
effect that will bring drought, 
deserts and disease in its wake. 

Paul Brown reports 




People in Drraco, Honduras, wait to be rescued after their village was inundated by flood waters caused by the tropical depression Mitch yesterday photograph: juan carlos ulate 


L arge swaths of the 

planet wffl. be plunged 

into misery by climate 
chang e in the next SO 
years, with many mil- 
lions ravaged by hunger, 
water shortages and flooding, 
according to evidence pub- 
lished yesterday. 

Findings from Britain's 
Hadley Centre for Climate 
Change presented to 170 
countries In Buenos Aires 
show that parts of the Ama- 
zon rain forest will turn into 
desert by 2050. threatening 
the world with an unstoppa- 
ble greenhouse effect. 

The startling findings are 
the result of billions of calcu- 
lations made by the world's 
biggest super-computer, in- 
stalled at the Hadley Centre 
in Berkshire^.The latest fig- 
ures show the earth is heat- 
ing up fast, with 1998 already 
the hottest year since reliable 
records began 140 years ago. 

Among the findings are: 

□ Land temperatures will go 
up SC by the end or the next 
century. 


□ The number of people on 
the coast subject to Hooding 
each year will rise from 5 mil- 
lion now to 100 million by 
2050 and 200 million by 2080. 

O Another 30 million people 
will be hungry in 50 years 
because it win be too dry to 
grow crops in large parts of 
Africa. 

□ An extra 170 million people 
win live in countries with ex- 
treme water shortages. 

□ Malaria, one of the world's 
most dread diseases, will 
threaten much larger areas of 
the world — including Europe 
— by 2050. 

The new predictions in- ! 
elude far better representa- j 
tlons of ocean currents, 
which drive the world's cli- 
mate. The Gulf Stream, which 
is important for warming 
Britain in the winter, win be 
20 per cent less strong in the 
future but Europe will still ; 
warm considerably. 

Western Europe, including ! 
Scotland, win gain the ability j 
to grow extra grain, but the | 
storms of the past few weeks j 
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v01 be typical of the more ex- 
treme weather conditions the 
country can expect 
The impact on rood supply 
will be particularly bad for 
Africa and the United States. 
The whole of central and 


southern Africa will have 
reduced ability to grow staple 
crops, but in world political 
terms the adverse affects on 
the US prairies is likely to 
prove very important 
Droughts and extra heat 


leading to evaporation means 
that wheat and maize yields 
will drop up to 10 per cent 
Since the vast surplus of the 
US wheat belt is important to 
the country's wealth and its 
hold on world food supplies. 


this prediction will be bad 
news for the White House. 

The US stands accused of 
holding up talks designed to 
reduce the world’s output of 
carbon dioxide, so it is ironic 
that on toe first day of toe 
two-week meeting in Argen- 
tina the latest models show 
that the US will be.among the 
countries most severely af- 
fected. Canada, on the other 
hand, will see wheat produc- 
tion increase by 2y* per cent 
The r^nartinn forests will ex- 
tend northwards into what is 
now tundra. 

Perhaps the most startling 
finding is toe prospect of a 
runaway greenhouse effect 
after 2050. It . has been , 
thought that the speed . of 
global wanning would be mo- 
derated by the extra growth 
in plants and trees made poss- 
ible because of more carbon 
dioxide In toe. atmosphere. 
This carbon dioxide fertiliser 
effect stimulates plants to 
grow Caster. 

The latest information I 
shows that this benefit will | 


be lost in 2050 because of lack 
of rainfall in key areas. 
Worst affected wffl be north- 
ern Brazil, where the Amazon 
'rain forest wffl turn Into de- 
sert, and the eastern United 
States. Parts of southern 
Europe will became virtual 
deserts at the Mm* time 
Many tropical ' grasslands 
will also be transformed into 
deserts, leading to wide- 
spread extinction of wildlife. 

The rise in global sea level 
will be 21cm (3J2in) by 2050. 
The coasts of toe southern 
Mediterranean, Egypt, west 
and east Africa, south and 
south-east Asia are most vul- 
nerable. The islands of the Ca- 
ribbean, Indian . and - Pacific 
Oceans, some only a few feet 
above sea level, are at risk of 
being overwhelmed during 
storms. ■ , 

Increased warmth leads to a 
dramatic rise in the number 
of malaria cases Where the 
disease is already endemic. It 
Is already spreading north — 
Italy had an outhreak last 
year — and is expected to 


reach toe Baltic by 2050. Al- 
though parts of Britain are al- 
ready warm enough for the 
mosquitoes that carry the 
lesser Vtvax malaria, no in- 
fection has so Ear reached 
these shores. The more dan- 
gerous P. falciparum form 
needs wanner temperatures 
but conditions will be right 
for it within 50 years over 
large parts of Europe. 

The problem for doctors Is 
that in 60 per cent of the 
world where malaria is cur- 
rently unknown populations 
have little or no immuni ty to 
the disease and an epidemic 
could cause high death rates 

in aril iltc and rhfldrpn 

Michael Meacber, the envi- 
ronment minister who is go- 
ing to Argentina, said: "These 
are .sobering findings.. Mil- 
lions of people will have life 
maflp miserable by climate 
change, with increased risk of 
hunger, water shortages, and 
extreme events like flooding. 
Combating climate change is 
the greatest challenge of 
human history.” 



A mudslide victim in Posoltega. Nicaragua oswaldo rvas 
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Thousands die in Central America 
as Mitch leaves havoc in its wake 


PtiH Gumon 

Latin America correspondent 


T HE death toll from the 
worst storm to hit Cen- 
tral America this cen- 
tury seemed likely to 
exceed 7,000 yesterday, as 
desperately overstretched 
emergency services sought 
to bring order to the chaos. 

The director of the Hon- 
duran national emergency 
committee (Copeco), Dimas 
Alonzo, said floods and 
landslides caused by tropi- 
cal storm Mitch may have 
ccst as many as 5.000 lives 
in Honduras alone. But he 
admitted the true total may 
never be known. 

Rescue workers contin- 
ued to pull bodies from the 
black volcanic mud at the 
scene of one of the worst di- 
sasters in Nicaragua’s his- 
tory. According to the Red 
Cross, more than 600 
bodies have been recovered 
from the slopes of the Ca- 
sita volcano near Chinan- 
dega and some 1.900 people 
remain unaccounted for. 

Swollen by torrential 
rains caused by Mitch, the 
crater lake at the volcano's 
summit overflowed, wit- 
nesses say. causing an Im- 
mense mudslide which 
wiped out four 
communities. 

"The mud was as high as 
the treetops.** a survivor. 
Rosa Caballero, said, “and 
it tore down the trees and 
the houses. The place is a 
desert now. There's noth- 
ing to be seen.” 


The mad, in places np to 
20ft thick, covers an area of 
about 30 square miles. “It is 
a {pant cemetery.” Nicara- 
gua's vice-president, Enri- 
que Bolados, said. “The in- 
habitants were buried; there 
were very few survivors." 

The death toll continues 
to rise across the region, 
along with the so far incal- 
culable economic losses to 
countries that can ill afford 
them. Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, the two countries 
worst affected, are the 
poorest In the Americas 
after Haiti. 

Twelve people died and 


strewn with the wreckage 
of shanty homes- In all, 
800,000 of the country’s 
5 millio n inhabitants are 
reported homeless. 

A dam across the Rio 
Cbolnteca, caused by a 
landslide. Is now threaten- 
ing to burst and add to the 
devastation in the city, 
where looting is rife. 

More than 200 people 
have been arrested, and 
many businesses are now 
protected by guards armed 
with shotguns and sub- 
machine-guns. 

The Nicaraguan president, 
Arnoldo Alemdn, who has 


The mud was as high as the treetops 
and it tore down the trees and the 
houses. The place is a desert now. 
There is nothing to be seen* 


six were injured in Guate- 
mala when a light aircraft 
carrying evangelical mis- 
sionary doctors crashed 
Dear Quetzaltenango, 
apparently' because of the 
bad weather. 

In Honduras the dead in- 
cluded the mayor of the 
stricken capital. Teguci- 
galpa. whose helicopter 
crashed on to a main ave- 
nue as he was assessing the 
damage. 

The swollen Rio Cholu- 
teca. which runs through 
Tegucigalpa, has turned the 
city centre into a vast lake, 
while the hillsides are 


been severely criticised for 
refusing to declare a state of 
emergency and underesti- 
mating the scale of the disas- 
ter, appeared on television 
on Sunday in an attempt to 
salvage his reputation. 

Declaring the devastation 
to be “without historical 
precedent", Mr AJem&n 
said: “These difficult times 
have brought mourning to 
every Nicaraguan home.** 

Sources said his reluc- 
tance to declare an emer- 
gency was due to an unwfl- 
lingees to see aid 
channelled through the 
Church and non-govern- 


mental organisations, as 
well as fear of handing par- 
tial control to an army he 
distrusts. An emergency 
would also allow formers to 
avoid credit repayments. 

Along with other govern- 
ments in the region, how- 
ever. Nicaragua is now 
requesting aid from 
abroad, including emer- 
gency food rations. 

Vice-President Bolahos 
said: “We have enough food 
in the country, but ft is in 
areas where the roads have 
been washed out If we bad 
emergency food aid to tide 
us over until the roads can 
be repaired, that would be 
of great assistance.” 

Up to 50 bridges on main 
highways, along with many 
minor bridges, have been 
washed out by the storms. 
These include all those on 
main roads in and oat of 
the Nicaraguan capital Ma- 
nagua, residents say. 

One foreign resident of 
Managua said: “Hundreds 
of small villages have been 
cut off entirely, and there is 
not much food left in those 
places. In Managua there Is 
enough to buy, but prices 
have begun to shoot op.” 

With hundreds of bodies 
I rotting in the open air, and 
j water supplies and other 
utilities disrupted, another 
fear Is of epidemics, includ- 
ing malaria and cholera. 

Hurricane Mitch — now a 
tropical depression — was 
meanwhile reported to be 
moving slowly into south- 
ern Mexico, causing heavy 
rainfall over Chiapas. 
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Brutal 

father 

became 

demon 
to son 


Will Woodward on Davies’s suffering 
during ’very traumatised childhood’ 



ON Davies shed 
1 light on one of his 
personal demons 
i last night when It 
lemerged he had 
suffered at the hands of his 
“very brutal" father. 

The former Welsh Secre- 
tary made a thinly veiled ref- 
erence during his emotional 
Commons statement to his 
treatment by Ronald Davies. 

Earlier he had authorised 
the disclosure of an interview 
he gave in January last year 
in which he described his 
father as “very much an au- 
thoritarian figure, a very bru- 
tal figure". 

Mr Davies had been talking 

to Tweli Griffiths as a back- 
ground briefing for a profile 
for the Welsh language televi- 
sion station S4C. The inter- 
view was off-the-record and 
Mr Davies then asked the ma- 
terial not to be used. 

But Mr Griffiths said that 
he had spoken to a "tense" Mr 
Davies while he travelled to 
the Commons yesterday. The 
MP had accepted the details 
of the interview could be 
made public on S4C's Y Byd 
Ar Bed war (The World On 
Four) programme last night 
Tm very much a libertar- 
ian at heart and the inclusive- 
ness that I argue Is a reaction 
to intolerance." Mr Davies 
told him. “At a very personal 
level, I had a father who was 
very much an authoritarian 
figure, a very brutal figure. 

"And there's no doubt at all. 
If you force me to do some self- 
analysis, I am a libertarian as 
a reaction to the brutality of 
the authoritarian nature of 
that paternalistic society — a 
very traumatised childhood, 
and a very difficult family life 
— very, very difficult" 

Ronald Davies, a fitter, died 
more than 20 years ago. He 
was made redundant from 
jobs in the railway, steel and 
chemical industries and was 
an active trade unionist 
But his son Ron once said it 
was not until he went to 
Portsmouth polytechnic that 
he became "politically con- 
scious” and joined Labour. 

His mother Beryl Richards, 
also now dead, was a primary 
school teacher. Ron lists only 
his father in Who’s Who. 


In his statement to MPs, Mr 
Davies said: "In my own 
childhood, I learned a hard 
lesson at a very early age — 
you can’t allow powerful 
people to bully the weak or to 
abuse their own power. 

"Not for the first time in my 
life. I have been badly beaten 
and hurt. I believe my de- 
fences are strong enough to 
see me through this very try- 
ing time. From adversity can 
come strength. That will be so 
in my present circumstances." 

Mr Davies also told the 
Commons: 'We are what we 
are. We are all different, the 
products both of our genes 
and our experiences. Mem- 
bers of Parliament are no dif- 
ferent from the society we 
represent.” 

He insisted he would not be 
bowed by the avalanche of 
media interest in his private 
life. "Rumour and lies have 
been asserted as truth. The 
whole of my adult life has 
been pored over for some- 
thing which could be twisted 
to suit the present prejudice. 

“Ultimately this arbitrary 
abuse of power Is not Just an 
attack on me. but on our 
rights. The right to privacy 
belongs to all citizens.” 

His former special adviser. 
Huw Roberts, insisted later 
this did not amount to an ad- 
mission he was gay. 

Mr Griffiths said last night 
that Mr Davies' brother John 
had told him how the future 
Welsh Secretary had learned 
to stand up to his Esther 
“when he realised the conse- 
quences weren't fatal". 

Mr Griffiths said he had 
wanted to trace the roots of 
Mr Davies’s personal and po- 
litical philosophy. He thought 
Mr Davies would give him 
more general political back- 
ground but instead he had 
"come out with this stuff that 
I didn't expect. "I knew even 
before the events of last week 
this was very powerful stuff 
and I did try to get the story 
out In other ways." 

When the programme was 
first broadcast, John Davies, 
a lecturer in history and 
Welsh affairs at a college in 
Harlech, mid-Wales, had 
referred in passing to their 
authoritarian father. 



Don Tn nhig , the MP for Islwyn, is expected to report to Labour’s Welsh executive next weds on how the party should find a leadership contender to replace Ron Davies 

Labour looks to ease Michael into Wales 


Headquarters wants to avoid a 
damaging contest to replace its 
assembly leadership candidate 


Geoffrey Gibbs 
and Ewan MacAsJtiU 



Welsh Secretary. 
Alun Michael, Is al- 
most certain to stand 
for the leadership of 
the Welsh Assembly after the 
Labour Party’s Welsh execu- 
tive yesterday opted to reopen 
the list of candidates. 

Friends said last night that 
Mr Michael, after days of 
weighing up his options, 
would go for it With file elec- 
tion to the Welsh Assembly 
only six months away. 


Labour Is trying to stitch 
together a deal that would 
avoid a divisive leadership 
contest. 

Pressure will be put cm 
Rhodri Morgan, Labour MP 
for Cardiff West and one of 
the favourites for the job, to 
stand down in return for a 
promise of a job in the Welsh 
cabinet 

Mr Morgan came a good 
second to the former Welsh 
Secretary. Ron Davies. In the 
leadership contest in Septem- 
ber, failing to beat him in the 
grassroots section by only 
two percentage points. Mr 


Morgan was looking for a 

magnanimous gesture from 

Mr Davies after the contest 
such as an offer of a Welsh 
cabinet job. hut Mr Davies, 
embittered by the contest 
declined. 

The executive of the Wales 
Labour Party met in emer- 
gency session yesterday to de- 
cide how to deal with the vac- 
uum left by Mr Davies’s 
resignation. 

At a two-hour meeting at 
party headquarters in Car- 
diff members voted by two to 
one to reopen the party's 
panel Of approved ranfliriates 
for next May's elections to the 
National Assembly. 

Mr Michael had not been on 
the original list because until 
last week he had seen his 
future as being at Westmin- 
ster, where he was a Home 


Office minister, rather than 
in Cardiff. 

New contenders are being 
given two weeks to submit 
their applications. 

The meeting agreed to 
reconvene the task force that 
drew up the rules under 
which Mr Davies was elected 
In September as the parly's 
candidate for First Secretary 
of the assembly. 

The task force, headed by 
Don Touhig, MP for Islwyn, 
has been asked to consider 
four options for plugging the 
gap left by Mr Davies’s resig- 
nation and to report back as 
soon as possible. It is ex- 
pected to make an interim 
report as early as next Mon- 
day when the executive next 
meets. 

Mr Touhig acknowledged 
that the party was in un- 


charted waters. But he added: 
“It Is for the Wales Labour 
Party to resolve this matter, 
and at the end of the day the 
solution will be made In 
Wales, not by anyone else." 

The four options being con- 
sidered by the task force in- 
clude a one-member-one-vote 
ballot of the party’s 25,000 
members in Wales, and an 
election by the electoral col- 
lege of local parties, affiliated 
organisations and MPs used 
in September. 

The task force will also look 
at the possibility of the leader 
being elected by members of 
the WLP executive or by 
Labour members of the as- 
sembly following next year's 
elections. 

Mr Morgan is popular at 
grassroots level, but the Gov- 
ernment Is wary of him, see- 


ing him as a dangerous 
option, an •‘unfocused” 
maverick. 

Mr Michael would prefer to 
avoid a contest because there 
is a risk of defeat 

Other contenders men- 
tioned include the MEP 
Wayne David, but he is being 
discounted at Westminster ns 
not well-enough known. 

One or Mr Morgan's 
backers, the Wrexham MP. 
John Marek, warned Mr 
Michael to keep out or the 
contest, and not to allow him- 
self to be "parachuted" in by 
the national party leadership. 
He said such a move would 
outrage members, risked 
splitting the Welsh party and 
could undermine the credibil- 
ity of the assembly. 


Letters, page 9 


‘Not for the first time, I have been badly beaten and hurt’ 


Thejull text of the personal 
statement by Ron Davies, for- 
mer Welsh Secretary, to the 
Commons: 

“MADAM Speaker, I am 
grateful to yon for allowing 
me this opportunity to 
make a personal statement. 

Last Monday evening I 
made a severe error of judg- 
ment. failing to protect my 
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personal safety, and be- 
came the victim of what was 
for me a frightening and 
shocking crime. 

I reported the matter to 
the police, and the process 
of law will now take its 
course. For that reason I 
will make no further com- 
ment on that aspect of the 
matter. 

I wish to offer my heart- 
felt apologies to the House 
for any embarrassment I 
may have caused. 

On Tuesday morning I ex- 
plained to the Prime Minis- 
ter what had occurred, 
apologised for It and offered 
him my resignation, which 
he accepted. 

I want to place on record 
my thanks for his personal 
support and solicitude over 
the last few days, which has 
been a great comfort. 

The events of the last 
week have been unremit- 
tingly agonising. I could not 
have got through them 
without the love and sup- 


port of the two people most 
dear to me. my wife Chris 
and my daughter An- 
gharad. 

Without the constant sup- 
port of a few dear friends, I 
cannot imagine how I could 
have got through this night- 
mare, and I offer them my 
heartfelt thanks. 

I also want to thank many 
other close friends for their 
endless patience In the face 
of a constant barrage of 
media pressure. 

Finally, I am grateful for 
the messages of support 
from former ministerial 
colleagues. Members in 
both Houses — from all 
sides— as well as the public 
at large. 

The shock of the events of 
last Monday and the sad- 
ness of my resignation have 
been added to by media in- 
trusion into my private life, 
reporting as foct a stream of 
rubbish. 

Rumour and lies have 
been asserted as truth. 


The whole of my adult life 
has been pored over for 
something which could be 
twisted to suit the present 
prejudice, ultimately this 
arbitrary abuse of power is 
not just an attack on me, 
but on our rights. 

The right to privacy be- 
longs to all citizens: the 
victims of crime, even if 
they are in public life, 
cannot be excluded from 
that. 

We all have rights. We 
also all have responsibil- 
ities, and this applies to the 
media as welL 

The media has the right 
to freedom but it must 
carry the responsibility 
to exercise that right 
judiciously. 

In my own childhood I 
learned a hard lesson ata 
very early age — you can’t 
allow powerful people to 
bully die weak or to abuse 
their own power. 

How willing will the next 
victim of a crime be to 


report it? Ho w eager will 
people be to standfor public 
office in the knowledge that 
one mistake may result in 
the whole of their lives 
being picked over and 
twisted out of all rec- 
ognition? 

How could it improve de- 
mocracy if our lives, our in- 
fluences and relationships 
were laid out for public 
titiliation? 

We are what we are. We 
are all different, the prod- 
ucts both of our genes and 
our experiences. Members 
ofParHament are no differ- 
ent from the society we 
represent 

Since becoming the 
Labour Party's spokesman 
for Wales in 1992, the cre- 
ation of a new democracy 
for Wales has been a per- 
sonal commitment and a po- 
litical responsibility for 
me. 

I know the process I 
started will go on, creating a 
more tolerant, more open 


and mature way of conduct- 
ing politics. 

My experience over the 
last week could not have 
provided a more vivid dem- 
onstration of the need for 
such a tolerant society. 

The support I have 
received from colleagues, 
ordinary citizens a ud in- 
deed the Welsh media reas- 
sures me that this vision is 
widely shared. 

Not for the first time in 
my life, 1 have been badly 
beaten and hurt. I believe 
my defences are strong 
enough to see me through 
this very trying time. From 
adversity can come 
strength. That will be so in 
my present circumsta aces. 

I worked hard to change 
the face of politics and gov- 
ernment in Wales. 1 am now 
more determined than ever 
to see those changes 
through. 

I am very grateful. Mad- 
am Speaker, for the atten- 
tion of the House." 



He sold all his 
stock — bar one 
share — before 
he took the Job 
and doesn’t even 
draw a salary 
beyond a nominal 
$1 a year (so his 
family can be on 
the health plan). 
His motivation 
reaches comers 
of the psyche 
that mere money 
can’t reach. 

How Steve Jobs 
saved Apple 
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Britain ‘could Have 
done more to balk 
massacre of Jews’ 


rechant Nortoo-Tayfor 

T HERE would have 
been as many Nazi 
collaborators and 
quislings here as in 
occupied Europe if Britain 
had been invaded in the 
second world war, according 
to a study on the Holocaust 
published today. 

David Cesarani, a widely 
respected historian, also says 
Britain could have helped to 
save thousands of Jews by 
bombing railway lines from 
Hungary to the Auschwitz 
concentration camp and drop- 
ping supplies to die “death 
marches" in 1944. Yesterday, 
he described the failure to 
help the Jews as a "stain on 
the allies’ war record”. 

He bases his argument on 
the ^laim that in the Channel 
Islands — the only part of 
Britain occupied — "cooper- 
ation and fraternisation with 
the Germans was the rule. 
There were almost no pro- 
tests against the application 
of Nazi race laws.” 

He recognises that it would 
have been difficult for Jersey 
and Guernsey to resist but 
notes that a post-war govern- 
ment inquiry which detected 
widespread, unforced, col- 
laboration among the island- 
ers was suppressed for 40 
years because It disturbed the 
image of the British people 
heroically resisting the Ger- 
mans to die last breath. 

“What happened in the 
Channel Islands can be seen 
as an indicator as to how the 
British would have responded 


in the event of a successful 
German invasion," he says. 

"Sadly, the evidence sug- 
gests that there would have 
been as many collaborators 
and quislings as In occupied 
Europe. The Jews would have 
faced the usual forms of per- 
secution and would have 
received little help." 

Documents released throe 
years ago at the Public Re- 
cord Office showed that Win- 
ston Churchill learned about 
the scale of massacres of Jews 
as early as summer 1941 from 
decoded messages from SS 
and German police units in 
Russia. 

But there was little Britain 
could do then and a public 
acknowledgment might have 
alerted the Germans to the 
fact that Britain was breaking 
their codes, Mr Cesarani con- 
cedes in his study. Britain & 
the Holocaust ~ 

Independent confirmation 
of the plan to annihilate the 
Jews came in 1942 from Ger- 
hard Riegner, a Jewish offi- 
cial in Geneva, and Jan 
KarskL a courier for the Pol- 
ish underground. 

But in London Jewish lead- 
ers’ lobbying for action was 
met with resistance from civil 
servants. They "viewed the 
protests as Ztonteaattempts to 
win sympathy for Increased 
immigration into Palestine", 
Mr Cesarani says. 

In mid-1944 when the Ger- 
mans occupied Hungary and 
the Allies were on their way 
to winning the war, the gov- 
ernment resisted any attempt 
to prevent Jews being de- 
ported to Auschwitz though 


the deportations were known 
about in London virtually as 
they were taking place. 

Mr Cesarani, professor of 
20th century European Jew- 
ish History and Culture at 
Southampton University, said 
yesterday 437,000 Jews "were 
rounded up and deported to 
Auschwitz where 75 per cent 
were murdered. It took place 
under their noses when Ger- 
many was losing the war." 

Proposals to give food to the 
Germans in return for saving 
the lives of Jews — including 
those being marched from 
Auschwitz to inner Germany 
— in 1944 were rejected partly 
on the grounds that the Soviet 
Union might suspect London 
of exploring a deal with 
Hitler. 

Jewish groups in Britain 
were alow to protest publicly 
against the massacres, con- 
centrating an a vain attempt 
to press for increased immi- 
gration into Palestine. "Dur- 
ing 1939/40 while it was stOl 
possible for Jews to escape 
from the Nazis, Bulgaria, 
Romania and Yugoslavia 
were asked to stop the transit 
of Jews heading for ports 
from which to embark for Pal- 
estine." Mr Gesarani writes. 

The study was published by 
the Holocaust Educational 
Trust, which described it yes- 
terday as being designed to 
■ mi in a hole" and a 
useful tool for students. 

Britain &the Holocaust, by 
David Cesarani, available from 
the Holocaust Educational 
Trust, BCM Box 7892. London 
WC1N3XX 



f HE actor Sir Anthony Hopkins 
I announced yesterday that 
Snowdon had been bought for the 
n&tlon. writes Daoid Ward. 


An appeal by the National Trust' the owner, Richard Williams, launched the appeal with a £1 mil- 
to buy 4,000 acres on the mountain agreed to sell the estate to the trust Hon donation. Yesterday he said 
has reached its £4.16 million target If the money was found in 100 days. Snowdon could now be "saved in 
with 10 days to spare. In August Sr Anthony (above, on Snowdon)- p er p et uity for the nation". . 



Murder of feuding 
bikers had ritual 
quality, court told 


Stuart Millar 


A FEUD between two 
gangs of bikers 
erupted in "calculated 
and clinical" violence 
which left two men dead and a 
third seriously Injured, a court 
heard yesterday. 

David Armstrong. 33, and 
Malcolm St Clair, 35 — both 
members of the Outcasts mo- 
torbike gang — died after 
being set upon outside a 1950s 
rock and roll party by Hell's 
Angels armed with knives, 
metal bars, hammers, an axe, 
a baseball bat and a cosh, the 
Old Bailey was told. 

A third Outcast member 
survived but after giving a 
blood sample refused to co- 
operate with police. 

Orlando Pownall, prosecut- 
ing, said the attacks were so 
well planned that Hell’s An- 
gels equipped with headset 
microphones were seen on 
the dance Door at the Rockers 
Reunion event at the BAC, 
south-west London. "Those 
Hell’s Angels were not there 
to enjoy the music but rather 
to act as spotters observing 


the presence of Outcasts." Mr 
Pownall said. 

Witnesses said the attacks 
had appeared "ritualistic”, 
taking place in almost total 
silence. Afterwards, the at- 
tackers had appeared calm, 
relaxed and pleased, Mr Pow- 
nall said. 

Jason Wilkinson, whose 
house overlooked the attack, 
said: "The total silence was 
the surprising thing. I had the 
feeling It was like a profes- 
sional job or a punishment 
beating.” 

One of the Hell’s Angels 
who attacked Mr St Clair was 
heard to say: ‘1 got the 
bastard.” 

About 1,700 people attended 
the concert on January 31, Mr 
Pownall told the jury. Tradi- 
tionally regarded as an Out- 
casts event, it had taken place 
during a growing battle for su- 
premacy between the gangs. 
Hell’s Angels, the prosecution 
said, were determined to 
remain the premier biker 
organisation in the country. 

Mr Armstrong, from Wal- 
thamstow. east London — 
known as Flipper because he 
had lost his right leg in a mo- 


torbike accident — was 
knocked off his bike as he ar- 
rived at the venue by a group 
erf Hell’s Angels. 

He suffered bruises to his 
fhew and four stab wounds, to 
his abdomen and left leg. His 
lungs were penetrated and he 
suffered severe internal 
bleeding. He died in bospitaL 

Mr St Clair, originally from 
New Zealand, was attacked 
probably after he bad gone to 
help his friend, the court was 
told. He escaped the inital as- 
sault, but was caught outside a 
chip shop by two Hell's A ngels. 

Ronald Wait, aged 44, was 
seen brandishing an axe be- 
fore a second (foil's Angel 
stabbed Mr St Clair with a 
knife, the court heard. Mr St 
Clair was stabbed eight times 
in the chest abdomen, back 
and right hand. Three blows 
penetrated his left lung and 
he died later that night. 

Wait denies murder and 
conspiracy to commit griev- 
ous bodily harm. Although he 
may not have struck the vic- 
tim with his axe. the prosecu- 
tion said he was part of a 
"Joint enterprise". 

The case continues. 
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Bikers follow the funeral cortege of David ‘Fhpper’ Armstrong photograph; graham 7uf*«r 


Multi-million court claim launched Sinn Fein calls 


against Louise Woodward 


Nick Hopkins 

T HE parents of Matthew 
Eappen. the eight-month- 
old boy killed by Louise 
Woodward, yesterday 
launched a multi-million dol- 
lar damages claim in an effort 
to stop her making money 
from the case, 

Sunil and Deborah Eappen 
are hoping to be awarded the 
equivalent of between £1 mil- 
lion and £5 million for the 
loss of Matthew, although the 
sum could be much higher. 

If Judge William G, Young 
rules in favour of the Eap- 
pens, they will use the order 
to prevent Woodward from 
signing book. TV or film 
deals, “it would be entirely 


wrong for Louise Woodward 
to be able to profit from this 
tragedy,” said a spokesman 
Tor the Happens. 

"If we discovered she had 
significant assets in the UK, 
we would try to get the order 
enforced. If we found out she 
had done a deal with a film 
company in another country, 
we would go there." 

Lawyers acting for the Eap- 
pens filed papers at the US 
District Court of Massachu- 
setts at noon. They expect 
Judge Young to deliver his 
verdict before Christinas. 

The Happens are seeking 
compensation and punitive 
damages from Woodward, 
who was convicted of Mat- 
thew's manslaughter last 
year. A Jury found her guilty 


of second degree murder, but 
Judge Hiller Zobel reduced 
the charge and freed her on 
time served. 

Woodward, aged 20, from 
Elton, Cheshire, who now is 
studying for a law degree in 
London, was allowed to leave 
the US when an appeal court 
upheld the revised verdict 

The 34-page submission 
states that "The tender age at 
which Matthew was taken 
from them compounds the 
loss for Sunil and Deborah 
Eappen, for they have been 
deprived of the benefits a 
loved and loving son provides 
each day of his life. 

This court’s assessment . . . 
should indude the mutual sat- 
isfactions and Joys inherent in 
parenting: a child's first steps 


and first days at school; bed- 
time stories; family gather- 
ings during holidays." 

The lawyers argue that 
Matthew would probably 
have attained an advanced 
degree, possibly a PhD. and 
that Woodward should pay 
the "loss of reasonably ex- 
pected net income.” 

The Eappens are also seek- 
ing Matthew’s medical and fu- 
neral expenses of £30jQOQ, and 
demand that the punitive dam- 
ages should match any award 
for compensation to "ensure 
adequate punishment of the 

defendant and deterrence erf 
future wrongdoing”. 

Courts In the US have 
awarded punitive damages of 
more then £io million in simi- 
lar cases. 


foul over soccer 
match with RUC 


John MufUn 
Ir e lan d Coer — pond — I 


A FEARSOME sporting 
row has split republi- 
can west Belfast, with a 
football team coming under 
pressure from Sinn Fein to 
withdraw from the semi-fin- 
als of one of Northern Ire- 
land's leading cap competi- 
tions because it has been 
drawn to play the RUC. 

Players and officials at Don- 
egal Celtic are keen to [day 
the match in the Steel and 
Son’s Cup for Junior sides, 
and aimto defeat the RUC on 
Saturday week and go into 
the final on Christmas Day. 

But last Thursday leading 
figures in Stpn Fein arrived 
at a committee meeting ex- 
pected to rubber-stamp the 

decision to play- They urged 
tbe club to withdraw. 


Police free stowaway migrants 


Alan Travis 
Horae Affairs Editor 

P OLICE have admitted that 
asylum seekers discov- 
ered hiding in lorries are not 
being arrested, but are being 
let go and told to make their 
own way to immigration 
centres. 

In fact, they should be held 
at a police station until immi- 
gration officials interview 
them. 

The admission yesterday of 
new Home Office advice to 
the police angered the Road 


Haulage Association, whose 
drivers face the threat of 
being fined £ 2,000 for every 
migrant found travelling ille- 
gally in their vehicles back of 
their lorry. 

The new Home Office policy 
is supposed to apply only to 
asylum seekers fleeing from 
Kosovo and found In “hot 
spots” in the South-eastar- 
ound the M25 and Ml. It alma 
to stop police stations becom- 
ing “cluttered up” with them. 

Such people are given the 
address of the Immigration 
and Nationality Unit in Croy- 
don. south London, and told 


to make their own way there. 
In some cases police are help- 
ing them with a few pounds 
out of their own pockets. 

Tbe confirmation was made 
by Thames Valley Police after 
the RHA challenged them 
about an account given by a 
lorry driver who was amazed 
to see police hand a group of 
Koso vans found in his lorry a 
piece of paper with directions 
to Croydon and around £5 in 
cash. 

"It is incredibly ironic that 
we are being criticised by 
ministers for letting Immi- 
grants go. when police are 


being advised to do exactly 
that,” said Dan Hodges of the 
RHA. 

An Immigration Service 
spokesman said the records 
demonstrated that virtually 
everyone directed to Croydon 
by police had turned up there 
as genuine refugees were 
eager to register, because 
they were likely to be allowed 
to stay in the country while 
their claims were considered. 

But be added: The system 
is wide open to abuse -by 
people claiming to be Koso- 
vans and then just disappear- 
ing. It’s a disastrous result" 


Among them was assembly 
member Bairbre de Brun, 
who called the club’s stance 
“highly insensitive and 
alarming”. The pwp would 
ingiiit the local community 
and families whose "loved 
ones have been tortured, killed 
and maimed by the RUC. 

The committee agreed to 
postpone its decision, now ex- 
pected on Thursday. 

Relatives for Justice, a na- 
tionalist pressure group com- 
prising families of those Wille d 
by security forces, will meet 
tbe club's committee tonight to 
demand it withdraws. 

- - Paddy Kelly, manager, said: 
“AH we want is to play foot- 
ball" One player attacked Sinn 
Fein’s “hypocrisy” after it 
recently used the dub for a 
fhnetian. He said: “How dare 
Gerry Adams or any cf his .oo-. 
nles ted us w e cannot play 
against the RUC." 
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He doesn’t even draw a salary 
beyond a nominal $1 a year. ; 
His motivation reaches 
comers of the psyche that _ 
mere money can’t reach. 

How Steve Jobs saved Apple 


Reputation at 
stake in claim 
against airline 


DnMMBster 


A FORMER Metropolitan 
police detective yester- 
day rimieri that he was 
•roairVng a fraudulent personal 
injury daim after aiipgwiiy 
swallowing glass in a drink 
on a British Airways flight to 
New York. 

John Gorman, aged 62 , was 
giving evidence at the start of 
a trial at the central London 
county court for damages 
caused, by the Incident five 
years ago. 

His solicitor-advocate. 
David Price, told the court 
that Mr Go rm an's reputation 
was as much at stake as in a 
libel action. 

The case had ta k en so long 
to come to court he said, be- 
cause the action was at first 
struck out by the High Court 
when Mr Gonrfan, who lives 
in Tenerife, was unable to at- 
tend because of illness. It was 
later reinstated by tbe Lord 
Chief Justice on appeaL 
During yesterday’s hearing 
Mr Gorman disclosed that he 
bad two further actions pend- 
ing against BA, for harass- 
ment andlibeL . 

One element of the harass- 
ment case would be that cru- 
cial documents had been 
stolen from his car while It 
was parked in the secure staff 
car park at BA headquarters 
at Heathrow. 

Mr Price said BA had strict 
liability under the Warsaw 
Convention if it was proven 
that the injury took place on 
the flight. 

In cross-examination by 
Colin Mackay QC, for BA. Mr 
Gorman said that after taking 


a drink from the club class 
tumbler he bad felt discom- 
fort in bis throat, which bled 
slightly for about 24 hours. He 
retched on the plane and at 
his hotel. 

in New York, he went to a 
hospital emergency unit and 
saw the hotel doctor before 
consulting an ear, nose and 
throat specialist on his return 
to London a few days later. 
The specialist found Inflam- 
mation of the oesophagus con- 
sistent with swallowing glass. 

Mr Gorman also claimed 
that he recovered two tiny 
pieces of glass which had 
passed through his system. 
One of them was examined by 
BA and found not to match a 
dub class tumbler. Asked 
why he did not send (he 
second piece for p.xmai nation. 
Mr Gorman replied: “Simple. 
I did not trust them." 

Mr Mackay put It to him: 
“Having se«a a chip on the 
edge of the glass, you decided 
to make a bogus daim about 
it?" Mr Gorman replied: "No, 
sir.” . 

British Airways accepts 
that the gfay a ww»ll chip 
in it but that Mr Gorman suf- 
fered no injury. 

A former member of the 
anti-terrorist squad, Mr Gor- 
man was invalided out of the 
service after being injured in 
the rescue operation at the 
Grand Hotel, Brighton, 
bombed by the IRA in 1984. 

He admitted having made a 
number of ftaime against air- 
lines, including two earlier 
ones against BA. But he said 
he -was a frequent traveller, 
taking 264 flights in the past 
five years. 

The case continues today. 


Banana row turns arachnophobia 
horror tale into courtroom drama 


G2 cover story 


Martin Wabnvrigfit 

A BANANA company was 
ordered to search its 
cupboards for a three-year- 
old spider yesterday, after 
a judge heard how the Sill- 
long creature leapt on .a 
warehouseman. . . 

Geest UK was also or- 
dered to produce its spider 
database at Wakefield 
county court. West York- 
shire, to resolve a dispute 
about which arachnid the 
creature was. 

“At last we are getting 
somewhere,” said solicitor 
David Russell, whose cli- 
ent, Malcolm Haigti. aged 
48, has been trying to get 
compensation since the 
attack In January 1996. 

The spader was in a box of 
bananas at Morrison’s 
supermarket warehouse in 
Wakefield, where Mr Haigh 
was shifting stock. “All of a 
sudden, I realised that a 
giant spider was attacking 
my face," he said, “ft was 
so huge that It blocked my 
vision." 

- He managed to capture 
the spider and take it to 
nearby Flndemelds hospi- 
tal, where It was given a se- 
curity gnard J while Mr 
Ha! ah was treated for a 


swollen face, infection and 
bites. 

“Geest came and took the 
spider away for Identifica- 
tion, but Mr Haigh bad had 
the good sense to' do his 
own sketch, 1 * said Mr 
RusselL 

“The company eventually 
came up with the Identifica- 
tion banana or huntsman 
spider, but that doesn’t 
tally at all with Malcolm’s 
description.” 

The case hinges on the 
issue, as the huntsman Is 
non-venomons, and Morri- 
son’s and Geest reject Mr 
Haigh’s compensation 
claim. He argues, after ad- 
vice from tropical medical 
emergency manuals and 
the Natural History Mu- 
seum. that the spider was a 
highly poisonous fiddler or 
violin variety. 

After a private hearing 
before District Judge 
Stephen Williams, Geest 
agreed to locate and if poss- 
ible produce the spider, and 
its fist of other spider inci- 
dents in imported fruit. 

Despite fumigation and 
other precautions, spiders 
regularly survive the jour- 
ney from tile Caribbean 
and other * fruit-producing 
areas,- and the firm keeps 
records on file. 
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Scientists lift the lid on 
700 -year-old death riddle 


By Philip WiBan in Rome 


S cientists opened 
the red porphyry 
tomb of Frederick II, 
holy Roman emperor 
and king of Sicily, yesterday 
in an All Souls Day operation 
intended to shed Light on the 
mystery of his death. 

Admired by Italians as a 
precursor of their country's 
linguistic and political unity 
— and possibly the last per- 
son to provide good govern- 
ment in the south — Freder- 
ick is believed to have died of 
dysentery at C-astelCorentino 
in southeast Italy in 1250. 

But popular legend has it 
that he was murdered, per- 
haps suffocated or poisoned 
by his son. The scientific ex- 
ploration of bis monumental 
tomb in Palermo Cathedral 
will. It is hoped, provide his- 
torians with new information 
about his death and his life 
and times. 

There are other questions 
that have Tired the curiosity 
of historians. Frederick n is 
not alone in his capacious 
sepulchre but shares the 
space with two other bodies. 


Frederick eaters Jerusalem 
in 1229. The circumstances of 
his death remain a mystery 

added during the 14th century 
and believed to be those of 
William. Duke of Athens, and 
Peter n. two sons or Frederick 
II of Aragon. 

Their identity is not cer- 
tain. however, and some 
reports say that one of the 


bodies may actually be that of 
a woman. 

Researchers are also keen 
to discover what has become 
of Frederick’s crown and 
sword, which lay next to him 
when the tomb was last 
opened in 1781. 

There was no sign of them 
when a miniature camera 
was used to inspect the inside 
of the tomb four years ago. 
only rags, dust and the straw 
used by embalmers to stuff 
the abdomens of the corpses. 

Yesterday’s initial inspec- 
tion showed much the same 
scene, strengthening suspi- 
cions of wartime looting by 
the Nazis. 

When the authorities tried 
to open the tomb in the 15th 
century they were stopped by 
a popular revolt against such 
sacrilege. But yesterday the 
heavy lid of the tomb was 
slowly prised off and raised 
about 2ft, enabling scientists 
to inspect and film the con- 
tents. 

Only three experts are 
allowed near the tomb at any 
one Hm» and their wamina- 
tion takes place within a two- 
chambered “clean room” 
which Is designed to protect 


the corpses from bacteria of 
the modern world and the 
outside world from 700-year- 
old spores. 

Later in the six-week explo- 
ration, min ute samples will 
be taken from the remnants of 
clothes and a leather pillow 
on which Frederick's head 
rests. 

Scientists also intend to 
take DNA samples from the 
corpses to help their identifi- 
cation and allow the study of 
diseases afflicting Europeans 
seven centuries ago. 

Professor Rosalia Varoli-Pi- 
azza. the art historian respon- 
sible for overseeing the opera- 
tion. said: “It is our duty to 
preserve the remains for as 
long as possible, but we can’t 
conserve what we do not 
know." 

Sbe added: “The tests 
should help us to und ers tan d 
whether or not Frederick was 
poisoned." 

But not everyone welcomed 
the opening of the tomb. Two 
of Frederick's direct descen- 
dants protested that they had 
not been Invited to attend and 
warned of the possibility of 
“horrifying dynastic 

numl p n l atinng ' 


‘End of Belgium as state is nigh’ 
according to Flemish leader 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


(ELGIUM is unlikely to 
I exist as a state in 20 
'years' time, according 
to the leader or the country's 
Flemish population. 

Luc Van den Brande, the 
minister president of Flan- 
ders, the northern half of Bel- 
gium whose people speak 
Dutch, is calling for a drastic 
devolution of powers includ- 
ing taxation to the Belgian 
regions — a move many Bel- 
gians see as a prelude to the 
end of the 167-year-old state. 
That would make it the first 
west European state to un- 
ravel in more than a century. 

“I cannot say in five years 
but in 2020 or 2015. 1 am sure 
that Belgium will not survive 


at that time." he said In an 
interview. 

Mr Van den Brande called 
for the regions to be given au- 
tonomous control over tax- 
ation. economic policy, health 
care and family allowances, 
policing and internal affair s 
— and even external relations 
with the Third World. 

That would leave the Bel- 
gian government providing 
pensions, and looking after 
general foreign policy and de- 
fence. With the launch of the 
single currency next year, 
Bel gium will lose much mone- 
tary control anyway. 

Prosperous Flanders 
resents seeing its taxes used 
to help support the popula- 
tion of French-speaking Wal- 
la nia in the south — a Social- 
ist stronghold for 100 years — 


where heavy industries have 
long been in decline. Flemish 
politicians claim that the tax 
redistribution amounts to 
each Flanders family buying 
a new car for a Walloon fam- 
ily every four years. 

Mr Van den Brande, aged 
53, a Christian Democrat law- 
yer, is a former Belgian fed- 
eral minister and has led 
Flanders for six years. 

He is ander pressure from 
the racist Vlaams Blok of 
rightwing separatists who 
hope to make gains In die 
1999 elections. There is evi- 
dence that the party is receiv- 
ing substantial funding from 
Flemish businesses. 

The Flemish president — 
who recently gleefully let his 
pet dog savage a toy black 
cockerel, symbol of Walton la. 


during a television pro- 
gramme — Hag been harden- 
ing his stance towards Flan- 
ders francophones. 

He insists that Belgium 
oonld continue to exist as a 
state but only on extremely 
limited terms. 

"At present we have only 
fiscal responsibility for 10 per 
cent of our budget, with 90 per 
cent coming from the federal 
government. We have to 
reverse that 

"The question of where Bel- 
gium ran give added value, 
that is okay for me but I am 
first and foremost Flemish. 
The sense of being Belgian is 
Jess important than it was 100 
years ago. 

"We have new interests, we 
shouldn't be linked to a 19th- 
century concept of the state." 


Conran in Paris 


Sir Terence Conran in the bar of his first eatery in Paris, the Alcazar. It is to open at the weekend. “What audacity, what 
e x t r aordinary audacity, to aim to surprise gourmets In the capital of gastronomy!" said Le Monde photograph: alastairwuer 

Food capital expects Britain’s 
gastro-tycoon to ring the changes 


Jon Henley In Paris 


was once a time 
when every French- 
man knew that the 
only sure way to eat well in 
England was to have break- 


fast three times a day. But 
those days are gone — and 
the opening next weekend 
of Sir Terence Conran’s 
first Paris eatery is begin- 
ning to put the wind up the 
self-proclaimed capital of 
global gastronomy. 

“We are pre tty bizarre," 
Mid no less a connotes ear 
Of the culinary scene than 
Alain Dncasse, the first 
French chef since 1937 to 
hold six Mlchelin stars si- 
multaneously. “We're wel- 
coming Sir Terence with 
open arms, while we have 
all we need here to succeed 


like him. We are being 
ridiculous; we’re playing in 
the second division." 

Mr Dncasse is not alone 
in fearing that the arrival 
of Britain’s leadin g gastro- 
tycoon and disciple of wbat 
the French have admir- 
ingly dubbed la cuisine New 
British may shake up the 
staid and sometimes stuffy 
world of Parisian dining. 

‘‘They’re concerned, for 
sure.’’ said Francois Simon, 
a restaurant reviewer for 
Le Figaro. “Some feel they 
can benefit from it — it's a 
symbol that Paris is regain- 
ing its status as a food capi- 
tal. But some are worried 
thing s are never going to be 
the same again. The point 
is, a lot of French cooking, 
aside from the superstars, 
is really stuck with its 
huge, heavy tradition.” 


Sir Terence, whose 16 
London restaurants. In- 
cluding Bluebird, Mezzo. 
Quaglino’s and Bibendum 
and Orrery, now feed more 
than 70,000 people a week, 
took two years to find the 
right venue, obtain the nec- 
essary 29 different perznits- 
from the French authori- 
ties, and find his chef. 
Gallia ome Lutard. aged 30. 

The Alcazar, a former 
transvestite cabaret on the 
Left Bank, is to open on Sat- 
urday. Sir Terence has said 
he is not looking for Mlche- 
lin stars, but wants to cre- 
ate a restaurant that is 
modern and elegant, serv- 
ing fresh produce at 
reasonable prices. “Paris 
invented the brasserie at 
the beginning of the cen- 
tury.” he said. “What we're 
aim mg to do is reinvent it 


Eyes in sky marvel at 
beauty of icy wilds 


Tourists can view the coldest continent in comfort, 
reports Christopher Zinn over Antarctica 


F ROM the comfort and 
safety of a Jumbo jet, 
400 people followed In 
the footsteps of Cap- 
tain Scott yesterday as sum- 
mer (In the southern hemi- 
sphere) day trips to the 
Antarctic began and the 
world shrank a little. 

Beneath us on the ice, ad- 
venturer Peter Hillary, who is 
due to start retracing Scott's 
ill-feted 1912 polar expedition 
today, used the latest hand- 
held satellite phone to speak 
to his wife. Yvonne, who was 
on board. 

Mr Hillary, the son of Ever- 
est conqueror Sir Edmund, is 
setting out across the Ross ice 
shelf from near Mount Ere- 
bus, where an Air New Zea- 
land flight crashed in 1979, de- 
laying the development of 
tourist fiylng trips to the icy 
continent for 15 years. 

He described visiting 
Scott’s hut. which has 
remained largely undis- 
turbed. and a dead emperor 
penguin that the British ex- 
plorer had left on the table to 
study. 

"Nothing rots in Antarc- 
tica. I kept thinking Scott was 
about to knock on the door 
and come in." he said. 

Mr Hillary and two com- 
panions have a 100 -day return 
sluing expedition to the geo- 
graphical South Pole ahead of 
them, but for the passengers 
above it was more champagne 
and ice cream and then an- 


other low-level pass of pack 
ice, glaciers and huge 
mountains. 

The destination screen at 
Melbourne airport had dis- 
played "Qantas Flight 2901 
Antarctica 8.30am” between 
more routine departures to 
Perth and Hobart The airline 
hostess at the boarding gate 
told passengers: “Please have 
your Melbourne-South Pole 
boarding pass ready please.” 

This charter, the first of 10 
in the world's only pro- 
gramme of sightseeing flights 
over the coldest and windiest 
continent was not due to 
land. We were going for the 
view and an 11 and a half 
hour round trip across the 
Southern Ocean and back. 

The flights have to be ap- 
proved by all the countries 
that have territorial claims 
over Antarctica and must 
comply with strict environ- 
mental guidelines. 

There are even special po- 
lar suits and an extra safety 
video in the event of a forced 
landing on the ice. 

The 747 jet was full of tour- 
ists from all backgrounds 
who had either been given the 
seats, which cost from be- 
tween £900 in economy to 
£1,250 in first class, as gifts or 
were fulfilling lifelong 
dreams to see part of the 
world’s largest wilderness. 

"You can go by ship. It win 
take a minimum of two 
weeks, the seas will be very 


rough and it will cost about 
£3,000," said Phil Asker, file 
managing director of Croy- 


don Travel, which arranges 
visits. 

"Our flights are accessible 
to the normal person and it’s 
one very foil day of Antarctic 
involvement which is much 
more than Just flying over 
somewhere like the Alps or 
Greenland." 

The visibility in the dear 
air stretched for 200 miles, 
allowing views of rugged 
cliffe, occasional tiny 
research station and the spec- 
tacular Transantarctic Moun- 
tains. from which huge gla- 
ciers some 20 miles wide 
spilled slowly and silently. 

Over the magnetic South 
Pole, which is just off the 
coast, the hand-held com- 
passes on board went into a 
spin as they tried to find 
north which was, for a short 
while, in every direction. And 
various experts on Antarctica 
held court to a spellbound 
audience. 

Peter Keage, who was in- 
volved in Australia’s Antarc- 
tica programme, which 
claims 40 per cent of the conti- 
nent, said the scale, size and 
power of the vistas could only 
be folly appreciated at first 
band. “There’s no substitute 
when you see icebergs larger 
than the City of London, 
when you see glaciers drain- 
ing areas Larger than Wales," 
he said. 




for the end of the century.” 

Le Monde, for one. is im- 
pressed. “Bofinger. Flo, La 
Conpole. wake up — the 
En glishman has landed!” it 
declared in a front-page 
article. “What audacity, 
what extraordinary audac- 
ity, to aim to surprise gour- 
mets in the capital of gas- 
tronomy! But let us not 
underestimate him." 

“Let’s be honest, Terence 
Conran’s restaurant will be 
a big success." said Jean- 
Panl Bucher of Gronpe Flo, 
whose brasserie chain 
serves 20,000 people a day. 
“Our traditions mean we 
can't be as flexible as they 
can he in London. The prob- 
lem Is. in France, we 
haven’t been able to trans- 
form gastronomy into res- 
taurants, and restaurants 
into big business." 


Whales 

‘harm 

Japan 

catch’ 


Reuters In Tokyo 


J APANESE whalers, 
disputing opposition to 
their trade, say the an- 
imals are proliferating and 
are competing with local 
fishermen for the available 
catch, a spokesman for the 
Japan Whale Research Cen- 
tre said yesterday. 

“According to annual 
research conducted under 
the supervision of the In- 
ternational Whaling Com- 
mission (IWC), the number 
of minke and sperm whales 
in the north-western Pa- 
cific region is increasing.” 
the spokesman said. 

. The 40-nation IWC. which 
consists mainly of North 
American and European 
countries, has turned down 
requests by Japan and 
other whaling countries for 
a return to commercial 
whaling, citing environ- 
mental reasons. 

“There has been an in- 
crease in small- to medium- 
sized whales. And we are 
hearing many complaints 
from fishermen. Too many 
whales can harm fisher- 
men," Nobuyukl Yagi of the 
Tokyo government’s Fish- 
eries Agency said. 

The research centre’s 
data said there were 25,000 
minke whales and 100,000 
sperm whales near Japan. 

“We are working hard to 
persuade the IWC. We hope 
that commercial whaling 
can restart within five 
years,” Mr Yagi said. 

Fishermen In Japan's 
north-east are expressing 
concern, saying there are 
too many whales and that 
they were eating Pacific 
saury and salmon, he 
a d ded. 

“The whales are hungry, 
and they know where the 
fish are. They go to the 
same places the fishermen 
go,” Mr Yagi said. 

The IWC introduced, an 
Internationa] moratorium 
on whale hunting In 1982, 
but Japan and other whal- 
ing nations have used a 
loophole to allow limited 
whaling on a so-called 
research basis. 

The Japanese govern- 
ment has been calling for 
more than 10 years for a 
resumption of commercial 
whaling. 
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Malaysia’s sacked 
deputy prime mlnteter, 
Anwar Ibrahim (tall), 
waves from court 

where family members 
Including daughter 
Nuruf Nuha (right), 
aged 14, joined 
foreign observers 
as the caae against 
him began 
PHOTOGRAPH: 
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Anwar downcast as 
marathon trial opens 


John Cuttings 
In Kuala Lumpur 


C ROWDS of his sup- 
porters glowered 
silently beyond riot 
police on guard out- 
side the courthouse yesterday 
as Anwar Ibrahim, the former 
deputy prime minister of Ma- 
laysia , faced the first day of 
bis long trial on corruption 
and sodomy charges. 

As punchy as ever, Mr Ibra- 
him accused Mahathir Moha- 
mad — the prime miniwtw 
whose heir he was — of lying. 
Dr Mahathlr.it emerged, may 
be called to testify.. 

Mr Anwar also said the at- 
torney-general had pre- 
judiced his chance of a fair 
trial by malting public com- 
ments about the case. 

But despite this show of de- 
fiance he was, after two 
months in detention, notice- 
ably thinner. He seemed j 
downcast after a series of ad- 1 
verse decisions by Judge Au- 
gustine Paul, including a j 
refusal to grant formal admis- 
sion to international observ- 
ers — though most of them 
squeezed into the public gal- 
lery unofficially. 

In language that will go 


down well with patriotic Ma- 
lays, the judge said that the 
deftence application was "an 
insult to the court. There is 
no reason to let foreigners 
check us”. 

But the Malaysian Bar 
Council was excluded alto- 
gether, as were half a dozen 
foreign diplomats. 

. The courthouse, baht in co- 
lonial Moorish style, was ! 
ringed by police with riot 
shields, dubs, canes and rifles. 
By noon several hundred of 
Anwar’s supporters, who had 
hoped to demonstrate outside, 
were watching from the 
fringes of Merdeka (Freedom) 
Square where the courthouse 
sits in Kuala Lump ur . 

The defence team 
unsuccessfully asked the 
judge to indict Dr Mahathir 
for .contempt o£ court, 
following several public state- 
ments in which the prime 

minister has flaaimori Mr An- 
War’S guilt 

Recalling the real political 
struggle behind the case, Mr 
Anwar said during a recess 
that Dr Mahathir bad falsely 
accused him of having ver- 
bally agreed — when finanro 
minister — to a controversial 
£i.7hDljon bail-out of a con- 
glomerate, Renong Bhd. 


"Dr’ Mahathir says I have 
given a verbal agreement, Hfe 
was lying,” Mr Anwar said. 

A placard saying “Speak 
Bahasa Malaysia", beneath 
the judge’s desk was a re- 
minder that he originally in- 
tended to conduct the trial in 
Tgw giiah so as to show an in- 
ternational anifimny . justice 
was being done. 

He was overruled by the 
chief justice — though both 
team* of lawyers yesterday 
slipped into English when ar- 
guing fine legal points. ” 

.‘The main defence submis- 
sion of the day— that the four 
corr u ption charges Mr An- 
war is facing in the first 
phase of the trial be thrown 
out on grounds that the ordi- 
nance on which they were 
based had been annulled by 
the lower house of parliament 
— was rejected. 

The prosecution has said it 
plans to call evidence from 52 
witnesses on the four initial 
charges. (The sodomy case is 
later). 

Mr Anwar’s defence team 
says that on this witness list 
is Dr Mahathir, the self-styled 
“father” who says he was be- 
trayed by the political son 
and heir he went on to sack in 
September. 


Agent Orange cancer 
link ‘was covered up’ 


Christopher Reed 
in koo A n ge l os - 


T housands of Viet- 
nam veterans poi- 
soned by the herbi- 
cide Agent Orange, 
novr known to cause cancer, 
were refused compensation or 
denied treatment because , of 
corruption, concealment and 
manipulation of a United 
States air force medical 
study, it has beerrclalmed. 

Richard Albanese, one of 
four scientists who designed 
the study but who was lata- 
transferred after making crit- 
icisms. has broken his alienee 
In an investigative report by 
the San Diego Union-Tribune. 

Dr Albanese charges mili- 
tary authorities with "a medic . 
cal crime” in their handling 
of the report, which was 
flawed because of Its conflict 
of Interest — the air force 
both sprayed the defoliant 
and researched its effects. 

The study, named alter Op- 
eration Ranch Hand in which 


the US sprayed 18 million gal- 
lons of Agent Orange over 
8.6 million acres of Vietnam- 
ese forests to strip the leaves 
to expose enemy movements, , 
began In 1979 and will con- 
tinue into 2006. 

It monitors the health of 
,L000 military personnel who 
did spraying. Many have 
diador have cancer and other 
Illnesses Same have fathered 
children with birth defects. 

The air force wrote two 
reports on Agent Orange In 
1984, but published only one. 
It concluded that little differ- 
ence appeared between the 
health of Ranch Hand person 
nel and a comparison group. 
But a table was removed 
which showed that Ranch 
Hand veterans were "less 
weU” by a 5:1 ratio, that their 
children had more birth de- 
fects, and that they suffered 
twice as many cancers. 

Dr Albanese said the 
phrase “a degree of concern is 
- warranted" was deleted from 
(he report He said thousands 
of veterans have not been 


compensated because of the 
slanted conclusions. 

The section on birth defects 
was not published until 1992, 
because scientists had not ex- 
amined the healthy babies, 
the air force said. Yet the 
draft report had said only a 
year was needed to verity 

those records. 

The delayed report con- 
firmed the incidence of birth 
defects and infant deaths 
among Ranch Hand children. 
But because the defects did 
not Increase consistently with 
exposure to dioxin, a carcino- 
gen in Agent Orange, the sci- 
entists concluded they could 
not blame the herbicide. 

In 1994 the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences criticised the 
report and concluded that sci- 
entists had omitted “hun- 
dreds of subjects”. 

“Some aspects of die Ranch 
Hand experience seem to 
have increased the risk of fa- 
thering children with birth 
defects,” the NAS report said, 
“but the implications of the 
air force finding are unclear.” 


Democrats ahead 
on eve of elections 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


P RESIDENT Clinton's 
Democratic Party yes- 
terday took a surprise 
narrow opinion poll 
lead before today’s mid-term 
l)S elections, with national 
and local surveys showing the 
party's politicians running al- 
most neck-and-neck with their 
Republican rivals in contests 
that will- shape the presiden- 
tial Impeachment process. 

The president confined his 
eveoT-poll campaign efforts to 
an address on health care, but 
his party's flghthack since the . 
pi tblicatkm of the Starr Report 
on the Monica Lewinsky scan- 
dal means each party could ; 
make, gains at The other's ex- 
pense as voters choose 36 state 
governors, 3< senators and all ; 
435 members o£ the House of 

Representatives. 

A Gallup poU taken be- 
tween Thursday and Sunday 
Among likely' voters found 
49 per cant intending to vote 
for Democratic candidates for 
the Ilona of Representatives, 
against 45 per cent Rrpubli- 
can'nmnocL _ 

A pointy the Pew Research 
Centre showed the Democrats 
in the toad, though. by a nar- 


rower 46-« per cent margin. 
It reverses a 48-43 Republican 
advantage In a Pew poll two 
weeks ago. 

.With the national poUv&s 
well as a host of surveys of 
state races, all showing the 
parties’ shares within the 
margin of statistical error, 
today's election is turning 
into a classic “toociose*to- 
call” contest, signalling no 
major shift of power in 


Fewer than 40 per cent of 
voters are expected to turn 
out, and record campaign 
spending is expected to 

favour incumbents. In addi- 
tion to the elections, voters in 
several states will also vote in 
more than 900 referendnms 
on issues . ranging from 
abortion to marijuana 
legalisation: 

National Interest in today's 
elections will inevitably focus 
on any changes in thehalance 
of power in the two houses of 
Congress, both of which will ! 
probably have to vote on Mr 
Clinton's impeachment be- 
fore next spring. 

The Republicans- are de- 
fending a 228-207 majority in 
the House of Re presen tatives, 
and were expecting signifi- 
cant gains as recently as last 


month. In most mid-term 
years, (he party in the White 
House loses seats in Con- 
gress. The House Speaker, 
Newt Gingrich, said at the 
weekend that he stiH expected 
his Republican Party to be 
“somewhere between plus 
eight and plus 30”. 

Most neutral observers are 
now predicting narrow 
Republican gains. ."This race 
overall is winding up about 
where it started,” said Ron 
Faucheux. the editor of Cam- 
paigns and Elections maga- 
zine. "Things seem to be 
where they were in late 1997, 

pre-Monica.” 

“There is some kind of a 
. Democratic rally here,” said 
pollster Andrew Kdhut, who 
directed the Pew Centre stu> 

1 vey. “It may be transient, but 
It’s here for now.” 

With the party defending a 
55-45 advantage in the Senate, 
Republican hopes of big gains 
In this year's 34 contests have 
been scaled back in response 
to Democratic recoveries. 
Most observers now predict 
an overall Republican gain of 
around ‘three seats, not 
enough to override ‘Democrat 
filibusters and wen. short of 
the 67 needed In any vote to 
impeach Mr Clinton. 
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Arafat takes 

delay with 
good grace 


PavMSI u«i »udkln J enwal am 


Y 'ASSER ARAFAT yes- 
terday agreed to an Is- 
raeli delay in imple- 
menting the land-fbr- 
securlty deal, even as his 
minister for Jerusalem affairs 
was involved in scuffles with 
Jewish settlers and police. 

The prime minister, 
Binyamln Netanyahu, tele- 
phoned the Palestinian leader 
in Gaza to ask for a postpone- 
ment of a few days. He said he 
would try to stick to the ac- 
cord's 12-week timetable and 
carry out the first troop poll- 
back in the West Bank as 
ctose . as, possible to the origi- 
nal date of November 16. 

Mr Arafat, who called Mr 
Netanyahu his “peace part- 
ner” as they signed the wye 
summit pact in the White 
House 11 days ago, accepted 
the delay with apparent good 
grace. 

The agreement was to take 
effect at midnig ht fast night. 
But Mr Netanyahu said the 
deal must first be ratified by 
hia cabinet a nd parliament. 

The cabinet will begin iis de- 
bate today. The parliamentary 
session is set for November 11- 
12 . 

Israel lifted a 50-day closure 
of Gaza and the West Bank 
yesterday, allowing 60,000 
Palestinians to return to their 
jobs. The closure was im- 
posed amid intelligence 
reports that the Islamist 
group Hamas was planning 
an atrocity to coincide with 
Jewish holidays. In recent 
(fays five attacks — all be- 
lieved to have been the work 
of Hamas — have left four Is- 
raelis dead. 


The ending, of the closure 
suggests Israel is confident 
that the Palestinian Author- 
ity is determined to crack 
down on Hamas. Hundreds of 
its members have been 
rounded up and imprisoned. 

But just as tension between 
the two leaders appears to be 
subsiding and with evidence 
that the Israeli army is pre- 
paring to withdraw bases and 
equipment from West Bank 
territory, the bitter struggle 
over the east Jerusalem dis- 
trict of Ras al-Amud has 
flared up again. 

Israeli police scuttled with a 
senior Palestinian Authority 
official, Faisal Hussein i, and 
clubbed bis bodyguards. He 
was protesting against the con- 
struction of a Jewish enclave. 

The site was purchased by 
the American mill ionaire 
Irving Moskowitz. who has 
funded a series of controver- 
sial housing schemes in over- 
whelmingly Arab east Jerusa- 
lem. In Ras al-Amud, 132 
housing units are planned. 
Weak has also begun to expand 
two West Bank settlements 

A P nloetiYikm n ffininl, T Tanan 

Asfour, said: “This is the most 
dangerous step against the 
peace process.” Mr Netanyahu, 
denying a newspaper report 
that he had given President 
Clinton ah assurance not to en- 
gage in “substantial” settle- 
ment expansion, said: “We will 
continue to allow the growth of 
writrfrng communities." 

Israel's first real test will 
come two weeks into the ac- 
cord when 2 per cent of the 
West Rank is to be trans- 
ferred from sole Israeli con- 
trol to shared rule and 7.1 per 
cent is to be handed over to 
sole Palestinian control. 


VilKfied four years ago, Hillary Clinton — seen here on the stump in San Francisco — is now the Democrats* best weapon photo 

Hillary’s stardust to the rescue 

Julian Rnmor in Wachinn+nn recorded more than a 72 per cent of Americans ing herself,’ 

WtlllOII BUiyei II | v.vdal HI ly LUf I hundred radio and televi- admire Mrs Clinton’s com> “Her poll r. 

An fhpk namnoinn m mnn \a/hr% sion advertisements. age. She has a 63 per cent ing upas tl 

VJI I 1C Odl I Ipctiyn yueen wno She has focused on Demo- popularity rating, seven stands by h 

hri IQhgxr) \A/I+h nnlitiAQi Hcia+h crals in difficulties, such as clear points ahead of her isn’t a very 

UIlKXltRJ WIU1 poiiuuai aeatn Senator Carol Mosely- husband. to be.” 

Clearly the role of wrong- 
ed wife is more appealing 
than that of tenacious polit- 
ical activist — her image in 
1994 following her unsuc- 
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City suesgun firms 


ratkn for the 
product*- have 
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T HE city of New Orleans Mo^ li^Ntorialsdms to 

ta* become the first au- dericrfodftfr & Wesson, OoK. 
ihority In united States '.Befctfm afidlS other handgun 
history to take the country's . testers whadLoufaiana dki to' 


city of Nevi Orleans 
become the first au- 


powerful gun manttfotturare 
to court, demanding compen* 


tsfcaacafirms fat 1994. 

■- "Ife landmark caw, which 


.went to a district court on Fri- 
day, accuse* the manufacture 
ersoffaitihg to “personalise" 
guns wtthvsafety devices that 
would aflow only the owners 
to fire thefo.' .Mr Mortal ‘said: 
“We will not rest until we 
make New.jatiaans the safest 
dty in America." 


F ROM New York, the 
arena for the tough- 
est. highest-spend- 
ing, most addle sen- 
ate battle In the country, 
the Democratic candidate 
hit the e m ergency button in 
the last hours of the mid- 
term election campaign 
yesterday, and the call 
went oat it was for Hillary , 
Clinton. 

The First Lady was sup- 
posed to have had the day 
off after lending her star 
stains to 18 Democratic ral- 
lies in a dozen states over 
the course of a week. But 
Charles “Chuck” Schuster 
was all hut down on Ms 
knees (according to the 
White House) begging her 
to return only five days 
after her last morale-boost- 
ing New York visit. 

With the opinion poRs 
showing him neck-and- 
neck with the Republican 
incumbent. Senator Al- 
fonse D* Amnio, Mr Scbu- 
mer believed he just seeded 
a second benediction to 


push him ever the line be- 
fore today’s election. So 
Hillary Clinton’s campaign 
Staff gave in and made the 
travel arrangements. 

The contrast with the 
: 1994 United States election 
could not be more striking. 
In those days Democratic 
Party candidates were al- 
most pleading with her to 
stay away. She was seen as 
the manipulative, un- 
elected half of a then de- 
creasmgly popular White 
House partnership. 

Now, aged 51, she is the 
hottest presence on the 
campaign trail, for more 
visible than the president, 
and way ahead of the next 
man in the Democrats* pan- 
theon- Senator Ted Ken- 
nedy. 

The telephones in Mrs 
Clinton’s office have rung 
non-stop throughout the 
campaign with appeals 
from embattled candidates 
far rides on her electoral 
coat -tails. She has hop- ■ 
scotched across the states 


and recorded more than a 
hundred radio and televi- 
sion advertisements. 

She has focused on Demo- 
crats in difficulties, such as 
Senator Carol Mosely- 
Brann in Illinois, governor- 
ship candidate Buddy 
Mackay in Florida and of 
course, Mr Schomer in New 
York. 

Sharing a campaign plat- 
form with Mrs Clinton last 
week, the senate hopeful 
spoke about her in terms 
normally reserved for sil- 
ver-screen legends. “When 
you're in her presence, you 
feel a little bit of a tingle. I 
do.” Mr Schomer said ex- 
citedly. 

Across the country, tens 
of thousands of registered 
Democrats came home yes- 
j terday to hear a personal 
message from Mrs Clinton, ; 
electronically dialled to 
their answering machines. 
Just the sound of her voice 
is supposedly imbued with 
magical mobilising power. 

What has happened in 
four years to make Hillary 
Clinton the new Democra- 
tic royalty? 

Part of the explanation is 
the scandal over President 
Clinton’s liaison with Mon- 
ica Lewinsky. The polls say 


When you’re 
in her presence, 
you feel a 
little bit of 
a tingle. I do’ 

cessfui stewardship of an 
ambitions healthcare 
reform plan. 

Stephen Hess, a senior po- 
litical analyst at Washing- 
ton's Brookings Institu- 
tion, said she embarked on 
her transformation be- 
tween the 1994 and 1996 
campaigns. Two -years on, 
the extraordinary circum- 
stances have helped hone 
her appeal. 

“She’s quite remarkable 
because she keeps reinvent- 


ing herself” Mr Hess said. 
“Her poll ratings keep go- 
ing up as the woman who 
stands by her man, which 
isn't a very feminist place 
to be.” 

Paradoxically, Hillary 
Clinton, the loyal wife, is 
now more sought after than 
ever for her thoughts on 
healthcare, and other so- 
cial issues. She, of course, 
says nothing about her do- 
mestic life. 

Toby Graff, one of her 
spokeswomen, said: “She’s 
really able to talk'about the 
issues, childcare and 
healthcare, which really 
matter to families right 
now . . . We’ve been doing 
double the amount of cam- 
paigning as ’94.” 

“Times are so different 
now. I think it's a reaction 
to the failure of the Repub- 
licans in Congress to make 
a positive impact on these 
issues." 

Mr Hess thinks there is a 
more prosaic reason for Mrs 
Clinton’s leading role — she 
ha^to make up for the con- 
spicuous absence other hus- 
band, tying low due to the 
scandal: “Her speeches are 
very similar to ’96." he said, 
“but this time, she's the only 
game in town". 
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Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


T ODAY’S Diary is a cel- 
ebration. of the life (so 
far) ofPaul Johnson, 
whose Biblically-allotted 
three score years and 10 ex- 
pired yesterday. Wilting on 
the 70th birthday Itself, I 
feel strangely moved. Paul 
and I have been close for 
many years, ever since we 
met ata Carla Powell linge- 
rie party In 1982 and found 
we shared an adoration for 
Margaret Thatcher. We 
have since spent many com- 
panionable days with each 
other, never happier than 
when huddled together In 
an Alpine mist, or discuss- 
ing over a glass of vintage 
port the relative mer- 
its of the cane, the hair- 
brush and the naked palm. 
It would be a betrayal of 
friendship to share any per- 
sonal memories, so instead 
we take a languid stroll 
down memory lane to 
review some of the public 
qualities that have made 
him such a Diary favourite. 


« M WIDELY fabled for 
'Ml*# his prophetic pow- 
■ V ers, Paul assured 
Spectator readers that Colin 
Powell would be the next US 
President ontbe day the 
General withdrew from the 
race. Bnt bis gift for sooth- 
saying goes back to 1963, 
when he landed “the aston- 
ishing stability of sexual 
morals", predicting: “vir- 
ginity will remain a girl’s 
best friend", just months be- 
fore the launch of the pilL 


G REAT seer though he 
is, Paul is barely less 
venerated for the rig- 
orous research that goes 
into his many books. In his 
recent melsterwork A His- 
tory OfThe American 
People, he credited Edison 
with the invention of the 
telephone, translated left 
bin ein Berliner " as ” *1 am a 
hamburger" and made in- 
numerable other errors . . . 
and yet there were pages — 
some think 20, others say as 
many as 25 — on which not a 
stogie howler appeared. 


A STICKLER for fiscal 
Integrity, the great 
defender of Jonathan 
Aitken was livid when the 
Guardian’s editor (along 
with most senior Fleet 
Street executives) flew to 
Hong Kong at his paper’s ex- 
pense for the handover. 
This, he thundered, was an 
outrageous freebie. When 

to 1992. he was the only Brit- 
ish hack to accept an all ex- 
penses paid trip to a Moonle 
conference to Korea, this 
was acceptable, as he ex- 
plained, since he was paid a 
fortune to attend. 


T HE stem sexual moral- 
ist, who refers to Mat- 
thew Parris as “the 
Times's Sodom correspon- 
dent", can no more abide a 
vicious tongue than he can a 
hypocrite. Indeed, when he 
published his version of the 
Ten Commandments for 
children in the Daily Mall, 
Number Four counselled: 
“Guard your words, to case 
they hurt.” Number Nine, 
meanwhile, ordered: 

“Never use weapons — they 
can kUL" On the day 
appeared, meanwhile, his 
Spectator column concluded 
with the earnest wish that 
California be used for trials 
of the neutron bomb. 


Y own favourite of 
Paul’s books Is The 
Quest For God* the 
Christmas stocking flUer to 
which he Included bespoke 
prayers for his friends Prin- 
cess Diana and Jonathan 
Aitken. Since it worked so 
well for them I would like to 
end today with a prayer of 
my own for him- “Almighty 
and eternal God. who rules 
over the states and king- 
doms of the world, love thy 
humble, sane and rational 
servant Paul Johnson with 

an thy might. Be always at 
his side in his perplex^ 
ties. Divine Father, and for- 
give Mm his sins. For al- 
though he knew exactly 
what he did. verily, O Lord, 
he could not help being an 
extremely naughty boy any- 
way." 



I was wrong: voters have got the sex 
lives of politicians in perspective 


Hugo | 
\bung 



I N THIS age, we gorge on 
intimacies. The secrets of 
the power elite have never 
been more lubricious ly ex- 
posed. Whether it’s Ron Da- 
vies’s cruising, or Peter Man- 
delson’s sex orientation, or 
Bm Clinton's private parts, 
we’re told the lot. Taste and 
discretion are now unknown 
to the reporting of politicians. 
Yet we may be on the verge of 
discovering that this gorging, 
this raging torrent of supply, 
rests on a premise that is 
ftindumentfllly false. I say this 
as one who believed it. I 
equated popular appetites 
with popular attitudes, and 
have perhaps been absolutely 
wrong. Wrung, though, in a 
large company, for whom this 
week ought to be a re-defining 
moment. 


Today was supposed to be 
the one that buried President 
Clinton out of sight A month 
ago, after the most humiliat- 
ing inquisition In the history 
of the presidency, he was 
toast The November congres- 
sional elections would shift 
his condition from the peril- 
ous to the terminal, as the 
great American public voted 
more impeachers into place, 
sweeping away the special 
pleading, the sophisticated 
talk-outs and all the other 
subterfuges used by Clinton 
Democrats to sustain their 
fallen leader. Even if he sur- 
vived, his presidency would 
cease to be. Morality aside, 
you Just thought what a jerk, 
wrecking his authority on a 
single easy piece, leaving the 
world leaderless until 2001. 

But consider what has hap- 
pened. The people aren’t 
following the script. The 
Republicans don’t look as 
though they will get the votes 
for impeachment, and might 
even finish up worse than 
they began. The scheming 
New York Republican boss. 
Sen D ’Amato, may be the 


toast Newt Gingrich feces the 
looming fact, as he did soon 
after the apparent triumph of 
hard rightlsm in 1994, that he 
over-reached his ambition. It 
seems likely that the message 
from the voters, after being 
forced to examine every as- 
pect of Clinton's sex life In-, 
eluding the lies he told about 
It, is utterly different from the 
analysis made by the media. 
This is hot the first time, but 
the most resonant I can re- 
call. when we’ve reed the 
people wrong. 

For Clinton is already 
showing his Iran constitu- 
tion. Even before today's mid- 
term elections, he was recov- 
ering. He went about his 
business, and the fever began 
to pass, partly because of out- 
rage at the illicit tyrannies of 
Prosecutor Starr hut also-be- 
cause sheer survival brings 
its own reward. The normal- 
ising of post-Lewinsky Clin- 
ton Is almost a fact of political 
life. He can negotiate, without 
any Impediment over the 
Middle East He can appear in 
public, without being laughed 
at If today the Congressional 
balance stays about the same, 
he will have gained a huge 
moral victory, his trans- 
gressions on the way to not 
mattering after all 

Why? One reason is what 
be stands for. Clintonism sur- 
vives even the peccadilloes of 
its hero. That’s the way it will' 
look from Downing St at any 
rate, where they’re so keenly 
on the look-out for evidence 
that the durability of third- 
way politics transcends the 
worst personal setbacks. And 
ft’s true enough- Within the 
limits of the possible, Clinton 
has managed to take credit 
for all the gains, and hiame 
others for most erf the failures, 
of the past six years. The clos- 
est of his Intimacies is with 
public opinion. He’s a super- 
lative performer in that way. 


. But there's more to this 
blatant disjunction than a 
skilful president and Republi- 
cans bent on overkflL People 
resist their reaction being 
taken for granted, and will 
vote accordingly. Added to 
that must be the sense that 
the media have simply mis- 
conceived what Is going on. 
erhey’Ye made gross assump- 
tions about public attitudes 
that the people do not share. 
They assume that the voters 
want their leaders to be per- 
fect; and that any contrary 
narrative they can dredge up 
answers a popular lust to pun- 
ish all transgressors. They 
think their incessant revela- 
tions are doing the public’s 
work, and sometimes God's. 
They’re prepared to claim 
that their outbursts of moral 
indignation reflect the popu- 
lar wflL And so a picture 
builds tip, whereby any dis- 
closure is justified, and the 
most extreme conclusions 
about a politician’s credibil- 
ity are drawn from it 


I N ONE way, the voters are 
compUcit in this phony edi- 
fice. For they do always 
want to read and watch the 
media effusions, the more in- 
trusive the better. The public 
appetite for sex stories Is 
probably insatiable. But toe 
mist ak e the media m ake — 
the reason many of us seem to 
have got toe Clinton business 
so badly wrong — is to as- 
sume the readers are also fe- 
rocious avenging judges, 
whether of Peter Man del son, 
Bill Clinton, or even, close to 
home in Wales at least Ron 
Davies. 

The public, on toe contrary, 
seem to be invariably tolerant 
about sex. Clinton has tested 
this to destruction and sur- 
vived. perhaps done - more 
than survive — and there’s no 
reason to suppose the Bri tish 
public is any more bereft of 


perspective than toe Ameri- 
can. What afflicts both 
countries, if this is so, ' is a 
kind of double-take: an ex- 
travagant media judgmenta- 
lism based on a claim to be 
able to read and represent the 
public mind which turns out 
to be thoroughly dubious. 
There's a serious argument hr 
be had about whether so-and- 
so’s personal behaviour Is in- 
trinsically rotten, disqualify- 
ing him from public work: 
which wasn’t the case with 
Clinton. But the popular win, 
whether deployed as ah alibi 
for moralising or ; a basis for 
political assessment, needs to 
be given credit for a lot more 
sobriety than newspapers or 
television, from the highest to 
the lowest, usually reflect 
Stealing public fends. or 
profiteering from a public job, 
■will always be another mat- 
ter. Whitewater, If it added up 
to a row of beans, could have 
been tricky for toe president 
But an private sex, the public 
keeps its head. If toe public 
man is doing a good job, who 
cares? The people like to 
know, but then don't judge. 
This maims politicians' para- 
noia about their privacy just 
as misplaced as media hyste- 
ria about the discoveries they 
make when they Invade it 
Behind both groups stand vot- 
ers who don't seem to experi- 
ence half the heat they’re as- 
sumed to do, as long as the 
pdlildciahs are' doing honest; 
steady, committed public 
work. Wrenching the media 
away from sex probes may be 
impossible. But the Clinton 
stay shows the high ground 
they claim is spurious. That’s 
a benign and amazing out- 
come. Wlll .it be heard, and 
listened to, and widely broad- 
cast? Politicians don’t become 
unpopular, j or ineligible' or 
incredible through their pri- 
vate habits. Hold the 
frontpage. 


Blair, Schroder, and the Europeans all huddle together as the global free market falls apart 

Hanging together 


John Gray 


W hen the Blair Gov- 
ernment came to 
power the global 
free market seemed like an 
unalterable reality. Ameri- 
can capitalism was held up 
as a model that every other 
country was bound to copy. 
Under the aegis of a “New 
Paradigm", the world was 
about to enter an era of 
unbroken stability and un- 
ending growth. 

Today, those who propa- 
gated this fantasy have 
been left gawping as a 
regime they took to be per- 
manent has begun to col- 
lapse around them. At die 
recent Informal meeting of 
European leaders in Aus- 
tria, and yesterday, meet- 
ing German Chancellor 
Gerhard Schrader, Tony 
Blair took the first tenta- 
tive steps in shaping a new 
policy which recognises 
that the world has changed 


irreversibly. The global 
free market Is felling apart. 
In a move that is certain to 
be emulated by other devel- 
oping countries, Malaysia 
has introduced old-fash- 
ioned exchange controls. 
Hong Kong has torn up the 
free-market role-book and. 
provided government sup- 
port for the stock market. 
Above all, Russia has 
rejected the policies im- 
posed on It by the western 
economic consensus. 

Russia’s crisis Is no 
longer primarily economic. 
By now it is a crisis of the 
state. The neoliberal eco- 
nomic policies demanded 
by the West have not only 
resulted in a collapse in 
living standards that has 
no precedent in 20th-cen- 
tury peacetime history. 
They have left Russia with- 
out a functioning modem 
state. Cities and regions are 
refusing to pay taxes to the 
federal government. Some 
are flirting with customs 


controls. In much of the 
country there is little that 
resembles gov e r nment of 
any kind. The aftershock 
of Russia’s financial col- 
lapse has shaken banks 
throughout the world. But 
that is not the most serious 
threat to the global free 
market. The chief risk is at 
its epicentre — the US. Any 


European leaders 
are taking tentative 
joint steps towards 
a new policy 


further shock to' the Ameri- 
can stockmarket — from 
Brazil. Japan or another 
collapsing hedge fund — 
could have large conse- 
quences for its economy. 
Americans have come to 
see the stockmarket as an 
automatic device for creat- 


ing wealth. As a result, 
they have virtually ceased 
saving. Once they discover 
that the wealth on which 
they were relying for their 
retirement is largely Illu- 
sory they will cut their 
spending sharply. How wHL 
the TiS respond to the unfh- 
mlliar experience of reces- 
sion? And what win be the 
impact on the rest . of -the 
world? 

America’s brief experi- 
ment In imperial laiaaw. 
feire was, in effect, a highly 
leveraged .bet bn: Wall 
Street Over the. coming 
months and years ordinary 
Americans are likely to see 
their economic security In- 
creasingly at risk from a 
continuing stockmarket 
slide. '■ With rising unem- 
ployment and the growing 
realisation the* wmnii of 
America's . wealth was a 
stockmarket Illusion, the 
US commitment to the free 
market wot be tested to de- 
struction. A Congressional 


tilt to protectionism is 
practically unavoidable. 
But that will be a «rt gn»i to 
the world that the US is no 
lo nger committed to the 
postwar consensus on 'free 
trade. At the same it 

Wffl mean that the di na r r ny 

of America’s governing In- 


Until two recent defeats, police 
officers always won libel actions 


Standing up 
to PC Bully 




i 



jn LLOW me a moment’s 
exquisite ecstasy at the 
jP^sensatiooal libel vic- 
tory of Channel 4 overthe 
Police Federation. The federa- 
tion brought toe case on behalf 
of a Gloucester police officer 
who had fold a vital witness In 
a murder case not to bother 
tur ning up for the committal 
bearing. At the murder trial, 
the officer denied having any 
such conversation with the 
witness, which was rather em- 
barrassing since the witness 
had recorded tt 

The costs of the libql case 
have been estimated at£l mil- 
lion. An unflustered Police 
Federation spokesman 
boasted that this was only the 
second defeat in 100 libel 
actions brought by the federa- 
tion and their brilliant law- 
yers, Russell Jones & Walker. 
Typical of the federation’s tri- 
umphs-was a grovelling apol- 
ogy and damages paid to sev- 
eral police officers by the 
small and impecunious Cam- 
den Journal — over an article 
wbich triticised a police raid _ 
but did not name a single . 
police officer. 

Until the two recent defeats, 
a Russell Jones & Walker writ 
cm behalf of a police officer led 
almost invariably to an oubof- 
court settlement, heavy 
damages and an apology. It 
hardly seemed wrath going to 
court to pit toe words of mere 
journalists against those of 
police officers and their fam- 
ilies sobbing at the terrible 
humiliation of the libel, and 
hacked by the federation. Now 
that a blessed English Jury has 
found against an officer, per- 
haps more publications will 
stand up and fight Most pro- 
fessional organisations (toe 
Medical Defence Union for 
instance) have recently shown 
some caution about libel 
writs. Let’s hope the Police • 
Federation follows suit 


I QUITE understand why a 
high official at the BBC felt it 
necessary to issue a warning 
to staff to stop embarrassing 
Peter Mandelson. It really is 
extraordinary that BBC staff 
find it so difficult to recognise 
toe friends of dinectar general 
Sir John Birt- After all. Sir 
John has very fewMends and 
even fewer admirers, and it’s 
not difficult to remember their 
n ames . Mr MBmMflOP an d sir 
John are rid mates from Lon- 
don Weekend Television, 
where they basked in each 
other’s mediocrity. Another 
good friend erf Sir John ’s is Boh 
Ayiing of British Airways. It 
wasreckless cdTBBC2's News- 
night in 1994 to broadcast a 
programme about John Gor- 


stitntions is nowhere near 
a resolution. Already badly 
weakened. President Clin- 
ton can hardly survive the 
prospect of a slump. “It was 
the e con omy, stupid”, 
could turn out to be the 
message 'written on his 
tombstone. Whether or not 



than, who says he's been * 

grossly victimised and even 
beaten up by agents ofBrtEUh 
Airways (Gorman's story was ■■ 
out in detafl by David Pal- 
lister In Saturday's Guardian); 
and much more reckless to try 
to put out a second programme 
on the subject In 1996. Despite , 
lavish spending of licence pay- 
ers’ money, that second one 
never went ouL 


MOST commentators seemed 
to agree with Alan Meale, 

Labour MP for Mansfield, that 
he "did nothing wrong" when 

ftp qyp-rfg fn a pTanningmlnfq- 

ter on behalf of a Cypriot mil- 
lionaire who wanted to build a 
sports stadium 100 miles away 
from Meale’s constituency; 
nor in travelling over and over 
agam at other people’s ex- 
pense to Cyprus. He didn't ( 

break the rules, runs the argu- 
ment, so he “did nothing 
wrong”. My view Is that if you 
go to parliament to represent 
the people ofMansfield at pub- . 
lie expense, then every penny, 
eve r y freebie accepted from 
someone rise Is an Insult to | 
those people. The superiority 
of representative democracy 
over the propertied oligarchy 
which it succeeded lies in the 
bonds which tie people with- 
out property to their represen- 
tatives. Start to loosen those 
bonds and you start to hand 


Anoutii 
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Let’s hope the 
Police Federatidrr - 
now shows some! 
caution over 


?;3 




back the system, of govem- 
meait to the oligarchs. We ex- 
pect Tories to treatthelr par- 
liamentary salaries as pocket 
money compared to what they 
earn “outside”. But it was the 
demands of the young Labour 
Party which in 1911 won the 
principle of payment ofMPs 
from public fends. The point 
was not just to make it possible 
for working-class people to be- 
come MPs, but to shMd MPs 
from toe undemocratic pres- 
sures of inherited or corporate 
wealth. So when a Labour MP 
intercedes on behalf of a mil- 
lionaire who is not even a con- 
stituent, it Is, well — how shall 
I put it?— wrong. 


A VERY important person, 
and a Labour supporter, de- 
nounced the Government last 
week for being “influenced by 
a few paranoid hades in Fleet 
Street”. Can you identify him 
and bis complain t from 

the following? 

x Mdhamed Fayed about bis 
passport; 

2. Prince Charles about his 
recent biography; 

3. Ron Davies about the 
Downing Street press office; 

4. Rupert Murdoch about the 
inevitable and proper refer- 
eaiceaf Sky’s bid for Manches- 
ter United to the Monopolies 
Commission. 

Clue: Mr Murdoch employs, 
and ezploltsfor his commer- 
cial purposes, more paranoid 
hacks than anyone rise in the 
entire history of toe world. 


U 


Clinton serves out the 
remainder of his term* a 
resurgence of American 
economic nationalism must 
be an the cards. 

The era of the free mar- 
ket in which Labour came 
to power is a fading mem- 
ory. In other European 
countries, left-of-centre 
governments are thinking 
about policies that go well 
beyond the bankrupt ortho- 
doxies of that vanished 
world. There have been 
times when the British gov- 
ernment seemed to be gam- 
bling that the fantasy 
world of the New Paradigm 
would somehow return. 
Tony Blair’s commitment 
to European cooperation 
suggests that .he may have 
recognised that that is the 
riskiest bet of alL 




John Gray is Professor of 
European Thought at the LSE. 
His book. False Dawn: The 
Delusions Of Global Capitalism, 
Is published by Grants 
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‘Someone who snorts 
cocaine on the way to 
work may test negative’ 

Danny Kushiick, Letters 


The limits 
of privacy 

Honesty comes first 

THE FORMER Welsh Secretary, Ron 
Davies, made a moving and dignified per- 
sonal statement in the Commons yesterday. 
He spoke wisely about the frailties nr human 
nature and powerfully about the unremit- 
ting agohy caused to him this past week by 
the rumours and lies he rfaimpd had been 
published about his private life. At the same 
time he made a coded reference to his own 
childhood, during which he appears to have 
suffered at the hands of a “brutal and 
authoritarian" father. He spoke forcefully 
about tie right all citizens have to privacy 
and quetioned whether public life would be 
attractive to people of talent in future in the 
knowlecge that one mistake could result in 
a strean of intrusive revelations about their 
non-putiic lives. 

Few could argue with the general senti- 
ments. Ibis newspaper has consistently 
arguedfbr a better understanding of the 
divislois between the public and private 
lives aJ public figures. Who can doubt that 
some <f the material published this week 
has. iideed, caused Mr Davies and his 
family intense pain? There will be many 
who fed that he resigned quickly and hon- 
ourable and should now be allowed to get on 
with hs life, free from further scrutiny. We 
ratin ni agree. Mr Davies was a member of 
the Cfoinet and the most senior politician 
in Waes. He was appointed by the Prime 
Miniser and his very least obligation was to 
have explained to the Prime Minister — in 
private — why he was resigning his ap- 


pointment It is apparent from the continu- 
ing tone of the official Downing Street 
briefings that the Prime Minister feels in 
the dark — “baffled" was the word used 
yesterday — as to fee true reasons feat Mr 
Davies felt the need to depart 

Mr Davies has been no franker with the 
»nd yesterday’s personal statement 
— traditionally an occasion to explain a 
resignation to the House of Commons — 
was no more enlightening. He merely 
regretted a failure “to protect my own 
personal safety." His statements to fee 
police have been even less candid and, in 
some respects, positively misleading. Our 
story today by Nidi Davies strongly sug- 
gests feat police believe feat fee true ver- 
sion of events in Clapham and Brixton last 
Monday night is significantly at variance 
with the version Mr Davies originally gave 
than. Contrary to Mr Davies's repeated 
denials sex does appear to have been an 
element in the narrative. Mr Davies’s initial 
claims to the police about being the victim 
of a carjacking and the involvement of a 
woman appear not to have been true and 
could have lessened the liklihood of the 
people involved being traced. It also seems 
clear now that attempted blackmail was also 
involved and that Mr Davies may have 
considered going along wife the damanris. 

Mr Davies deserves considerable sympa- 
thy for the shocking and unpleasant events 
which brought an end to his political ambi- 
tions. He would be in a stronger position to 
lecture the media about Invasions of privacy 
if be had initially made a clean breast of 
things with Mr Blair and wife the police. 
But where there is mystery, dissembling 
and evasion there will be curiosity. There 
are limits to the reasonable expectations of 
privacy in public life where so much has 
been left in the dark. 

Today’s revelations of the reasons behind 


Mr Davies's downfall dovetail neatly- with 
Lord Tebbifs extraordinary assertion that 
no homosexual should he allowed to be 
Home Secretary (Trade and Industry is 
ap p a re n tly allowable) lest he or she used the 
position to do favours ibr other homosex- 
uals. Such lazy, stupid bigotry perfectly 
illustrates the culture which causes so 
much misery to homosexual or bisexual 
people and which militates against greater 
openness and understanding. 

Human rights 

Hooray for Europe’s new court 

BRITAIN’S constitutional court is radically 
restructured this week. No, not the Royal 
Courts of Justice on the Strand nor fee Law 
Lords in Westminster, but the European 
Court of Human Rights. Almost SO years on 
from its launch, the most successful human 
rights machiner y in the world is moving 
into a new age. The very success of the 
Strasbourg machinery was threatening to 
bring it to a Juddering halt, clogged by a 
flood of cases from its ever-widening mem- 
bership. Designed initially for 10 member 
states, it now serves 40. Seine 800 million 
Europeans are now entitled to submit indi- 
vidual complaints. A cumbersome machin- 
ery, designed in an era when states were 
eager to bold on to every last ounce of 
sovereignty, is finally moving into an inter- 
national age. Its overlapping two-tier struc- 
ture is being replaced by a streamlined, 

I single-tier, full-time court Hooray. 

Unlike the other 39 member states, Brit- 
ain still does not have a Bill of Rights, a 
shortcoming which will shortly be corrected 
by current legislation which belatedly in- 
corporates fee European Convention on 
Human Rights into UK law. The absence of 


such a Bill has certain advantages: nothing 
is illegal unless it is prohibited; the disad- 
vantage is that the same principle applies to 
the state. This Is the reason why Strasbourg 
has been so crucial in extending human 
rights In Britain. Its decisions, in over 50 
Judgments where Britain has been found in 
breach, have always involved fundamental 
rights: access to justice, free speech, pri- 
vacy. A whole host of vulnerable people — 
prisoners, mental patients, immigrants — 
have been given Important new protections. 

The new court, which comprises 10 mem- 
bers of the old commission, 10 members of 
the old court and 20 new judges, will operate 
through four fall- time chambers. It feces 
formidable challenges: increasingly com- 
plex cases; a growing demand for fed- 
finding missions; a vital need for infernal 
consistency between the four chambers; 
m uch wider cultural differences between 
member 'states; and the importance of resist- 
ing any temptation to water down the high 
standard of rights established by its prede- 
cessor in a new era of struggling young 
democracies. Yet these challenges are no 
more daunting than those feeing the origi- 
nal court almost five decades ago. What the 
old court established — < and the new court 
must uph ol d — is feat human ri ghts are 
universal and indivisible. They are not 
ranHffi nnal, nor culturally determined, but 
i fundamental to democratic societies. 


Waiting for Godin 

Success needs the right recipe 

THE news that custard pie throwing — as a 
political art form — has readied Britain 
ought to be an occasion for muted congratu- 
lation. For fee past 25 years it has been a 
virtual Belgian monopoly led by Noel Go- 


din, aged 54, who has already -punctured fee 
pomposity of a number of celebrities whom 
be deemed in need of deflation. One of his 
recent victims was Bill Gates, the head of 
Microsoft and the richest man in the world. 
Last weekend the British offshoot of fee 
organisation, fee Biotic Baking Brigade, 
successfully targeted Mr Renato Ruggiero, 
aged 69, fee Italian head of fee World Trade 
Organisation,. who was accused of speeding 
up neo-liberal economics even as millions of 
people were suffering economic recession. 
Whatever people might think of the pros 
.and cons of throwing custard pies, it is 
surely better than letting off nuefear bombs. 
It might even be pointing us towards a 
genuine Third Way in which international 
tensions are defused in a cost-effective way. 
We are still waiting for someone to land a 
custard pie on Saddam Hussein’s face. He 
would never be fee. same again. Perhaps 
there ought to be a prize. 

It has always been a bit of a puzzle why 
such a uniquely British thing as custard pie 
throwing, nurtured by fee music hall tradi- 
tion. should have joined fee growing num- 
ber of things invented in Britain but ex- 
ploited abroad. (It is to fee r ev e r sa l of this 
trend feat much of the Government's Pre- 
Budget statement tomorrow will be devoted.) 
Mr Rodin admits feat his slapstick policies 
were inspired by none other than Norman 
Wisdom (who is still at it). But there has 
always been fee suspicion that Mr Godin’s 
custard pies were too insipid-looking to be 
the real thing. As Delia Smith reminds us in 
her new BBC .book, custard is one of the 
traditional British dishes down the centu- 
ries and must be made wife a vanilla pod, a 
pint of thick double cream, six large egg 
yolks, one dessert spoon of cornflour and 
two ounces of golden castor sugar. If ffs 
worth doing something at all, it is worth 
doing it properly. 
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Mie-high malls 
and e-mails 




V^/ialzburg to Birmingham 
lastng less than two hours, 
the tight attendants came 
roiad In turn with scratch 
cans, duty-free goods and al- 
coholic drinks. The aisle was 
newr free for more than a few 
minttes, and passengers 
fouril it d ifficult to get to the 
toiles. It was very dear that 
the ij)le of the flight attendants 
was o act as salespersons, 
rattfr than to see to passen- 
ger^ needs. Following recent 
attalks on attendants by 

3 passengers (T felt he 
kill me’. November Z) 
js airlines should con- 
sldf£ whether it's appropriate 
to all alcohol on flights. 

Aim Robinson. 

Grirydam, 


An outing with auntie 


pksPITE political comznit- 
Lment to open government 
which has led to most govem- 
mat departments creating 
thrown web presence, there 
is dearly tremendous resis- 
taice within the civil service 
to illowing e-mail corarauni- 
caion with ministers. Elec- 
trode communication with 
tfr public appears to be ob- 
stucted at nearly every turn. 
Nt just do most of the web 
pges studiously refuse to List 
tit ministers’ e-raail 
□dresses even though much 
othe internal communica- 
tiin of government now hap- 
pns electronically, those in 
chrge clearly haven policy 
nt even to reply to e-mail 
mssages by e-mail and will 
up snail mail for all replies. 
Bran Kemp. 

Stiool of Computing, 

Siuth Bank University. 

S O nurses are complaining 
of being shouted, sworn 
dd spat at by patients 
(lurses 'feel safer' on the 
sreets than they do at work, 
(ctober 26). In a hospital near 
fere, elderly patients who 
cquest a bed pan are told to 
■Jo It in the bed and we will be 
pund soon to change the 
pper sheets". I can tell you 
pat any nurse who told me to 
iiit in my bed and lie in it for 
sn hour or two would get well 
shouted, sworn or spat at, at 
the very least. 

Philippa Lake. 

Ely, Carnbs- 

\ A/HY does Steve Bell (The 
V V cartoonist's art, Novem- 
ber 2) write so much better 
than most journalists? Not a 
single awkward sentence, not 
an unnecessary word. Would 

you dare ask any columnist to 
draw a cartoon? 

John Whiting. 

London. 

W HY was the Crewe-BIack- 
bura game last Wednes- 
day the only one that got no 
mention at all in the Thursday 
paper? A person could get 
paranoid about these things! 
Hilar y Robinson. 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied: please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. Please provide a 
reference to the relevant article. 


T HE disturbing aspect of 
the BBC's ban on men- 
tioning the “outing" of 
the Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary (BBC sticks by memo on 
Mandelson. November 2) is 
not just that such an action Is 
intolerable censorship, an In- 
sult to broadcasters and guest 
speakers (not to mention the 
listeners) and, in the words of 
one of these guests. Mo Mow- 
lam, "a serious error”. It is 
also that she and others like 
her (ie not BBC employees 
and therefore in no risk of 
being sacked) have found 
themselves contrained to com- 
ply with it 
Alan Passes. 

London. 

T HE BBC will continue to 
respect the privacy of ind- 
ividuals recognising that any 
intrusions have to be justified 
by serving a greater good. The 
BBC’s position on this Is clear. 
We will not discuss or report 
the private lives of individuals 
unless broader public issues 
are raised, as they were wife 
the resignation of Ron Davies. 
The BBC’s Producer Guide- 
i lines go on to state that: “The 
mere fact that private behav- 
iour is in the public domain" 
(fe that someone else has 
reported it) is not in itself suf- 
ficient to justify fee BBC 
reporting it too." 

Last week two contributors 
to BBC programmes began to 
discuss the private life of an 
individual without there 
being any public interest in- 
volved. That was why we drew 
attention to the BBC's long- 
standing policy. Should a sim- 
ilar situation arise in the 
future, we would do so again. 
Philip Harding. 

Controller. Editorial Policy, 
BBC. 


| I AM perplexed as to why the 
I right to privacy is invoked 
! only to respect of gay individ- 
uals. If the Ron Davies issue is 
a private one, why are we sub- 
| jected to detailed reporting on 
his wile and daughter (subtly 
confirming his heterosex- 
uality) while the events on 

Clapham C ommo n r emain a 
personal matter for himself 
alone? 

I fully respect an Individ- 
ual’s right to keep private mat- 
ters private, but there is 
hardly equality in this matter. 
Roy Hattereley cannot profess 
to support (homo)sexnal 
equality by arguing (In. OuL 
Shake it an about. November 
2) that the media establish- 
ment has a responsibility to 
respect a (gay) individual’s 
right to privacy, when the 
same establishment happily 
reports details of an individ- 
ual's heterosexual lifestyle. 
Such selective rights only 
serve to disguise a homopho- 
bic perspective. 

Only when sexuality — gay 
or straight — becomes a non- 
story will full equality be 
achieved. 

Debbie Gupta. 

London. 

R ON Davies is right to re- 
fuse questions on his sex- 
ual orientation because resi- 
dues of institutional 
homophobia persist to fee 
treatment of victims. I was 
once a victim of my misplaced 
sexual trust This resulted in 
my being wounded whilst de- 
fending myself during a rob- 
bery at knife-point in my own 
home. 

On police advice, fee Victim 
Support panel disallowed cer- 
tain Items of compensation 
(fee money and goods stolen 
from my home), ostensibly be- 


cause I had been conned into 
opening the door of my housei 
to the offender. But, in truth, 
because 1 made fee equally 

tn lutin g m Intake qf dec laring 

my sexual orientation as gay 
wben making my witness 
statement to the police. Gays 
need to be streetwise not just 
about predatory criminals, 
but about a society which con- 
structs us as legitimate targets 
of opprobrium and worse- 
Name and address supplied. 

AY teenagers are two to 

three times more likely to 
attempt suicide, and to accom- 
plish it, than others. In the 
light of these figures, and your 
report on Lord Tebbit’s ‘‘[call] 
for a ban on homosexuals oc- 
cupying senior government 
positions". I find it distasteful 
in fee extreme that Michael 
Collins should berate gay pop 
stars for talking openly about 
their sexuality (Freedom from 
without, November 2). 

Many gay pop stars are still 
closeted, there is still wide- 
spread and institutionalised 
homophobia, there is stiR a 
need for the accepted visibil- 
ity oTgay stars and role-mod- 
els. In other words, there is 
stffl work to be done to protect 
i the thousands of gay teen- 
agers who suffer physical and 
emotional abuse, depression 
and who contemplate suicide. 

Mr Collins' attitude seems 
an increasingly common one 
— that fee poofs have their 
rights (which Is not true), that 
they don’t have anything to 
fight about (which Is not true) 
and that now we can all go on 
pretending that nothing has 
happened. 

He reminds me of my 
parents. 

Tom Coates. 

London. 


My exceptionally fertile experience of IVF 

/"CATHERINE Bennett ap- | horror— even panic— of real- | bandied about. I 
V-/ pears to be suggesting feat I ising I might never have chil- Assisted Concep 


infertile people should forget 
about in vitro fertilisation be- 
cause the low average success 
rate means they are likely to be 
disappointed (Scrambled eggs. 
Novembers). I waited until I 
was 28 to start a family, only to 
be surpr ised and shocked 
when nothing happened (it 
turned out my tubes were par- 
tially blocked following an ab- 
dominal infection years be- 
fore). T was unprepared for the 


horror — even panic — of real- 
ising I might never have chil- 
dren. I initially dismissed IVF 
as too interventionist, but you 
get to a stage when you feel 
you have to try everything. 

The answer to "unrealisti- 
cally high expectations'* sorely 
is not to put people off but to 
carry on improving IVF tech- 
nology and put pressure an 
clinics to give better infonna- 
tion. The 15.1 per cent success 
figure is too crude, as is the 
sum of£3,00Qper cycle I see 


bandied about. I went to the 
Assisted Conception Unit at 
King’s H ealthcare Trust, 
where they only charge the 
cost of fee treatment (less than 
halfcyiOQ). 1 was given de- 
tailed information about live 
birth rates. No one conde- 
scended to me. And I have a 
five-year-old and a six-month- 
old who would not have ex- 
isted if] had been deterred by 
fee pessimists. 

Nicola Trevett. 

Chorleywood, Herts. 



Lord Gowrie’s poetic licence 
with national sensibility 


Making a hash of drugs at work 


WOUR report (1 In 10 wethers 
I test positive for drugs, No- 
vember^ suggeste that “drug 

abuse is prevalent among Brit- 
ish workers”. The presence of 
Illegal drugs in urine is no more 
an indicator of abuse than is the 
presence of alcohol on the 
breath. It is supremely Impor- 
tant feat employees, and those 
Ibr whom they are responsible, 
are safe. However, someone 
who snorts cocaine on fee way 
to work may test negative that 
same morning because cocaine 
takes time to metahoUse In fee 
system while an employee who 
smoked cannabis tWo days be- 
fore, and who is totally unaf- 
fected. may test positive. 

A simple competence test win 
show impaired skills or judg- 
ment and a supportive person- 
nel policy will enable drug mis- 
users to seek help. Drug testing 


in the workplace Is intolerance 
of the lifestyle of Illegal drug . 
users, not a sincere strategy to 
increase workplace efficiency. 
Danny Kushiick. 

Director, 

Tra nsfo rm (The campaign for 
effective drug policy) 

I 'VE JUST arrived home from 
Amsterdam, where drugs use 
has been destigmatised without 
the caQapee cf society. As a 

lifla\ry dhitifagrfi ghting gj jjp - 

tion, fee odd joint or mug of 
hash-fortified cocoa Is about my 
strangestany.Itsuppressesfoe , 
.urge for another glass of wine. 
And I don’t fed a strong urge to 
have another in fee fallowing 
hours and days, and so can regu- 
late my use, which an alcoholic 
cannot 

KTOo t* Rt gngflT. 

Basel, Switze rl a n d 


Halloween is more trick than treat 


I AM DELIGHTED feat Andy 
I Pletraslk obviously had such 
a good time at Salem (Spell 
bound, October 31), but his 
article calls for some com- 
ment I am sure that most cur- 
rently practising Wiccans are 
respectable citizens, bat the 
notion that “witchcraft” in 
the sense of an organised reli- 
gion as practised today is any- 
thing but a modern invention 
is totally unfounded. 

Pietros ik had detected "a 
theory going around" about 
the Salem witch panic erf 1892 
being attributed to ergot con- 
tamination. This theory, first 
put forward in 1976, has been 
largely discredited: of the 80 
or so “victims" of witchcraft 
at Salem whose condition is 
well enough documented to 
make comment possible. 59 


A majority vote in favour of Jenkins’ elegant report 

K IOT only Is fee Jenkins | lists’* proposed for the Euro- j slon has recommended, but let I QBTE Willsman 
I v Commission report likely pean Parliament elections. ■ us accent fee document as a I November 2) fa 


I i Commission report likely 
to be a landmark in Britain’s 
political history, but it is also 
a document of rare style, clar- 
ity and. In places, wit Thank 
you for publishing it in 
full (October 30). What a pity, 
however, that some of your 
readers have rushed Into cor- 
respondence without study- 
ing what it actually says (Let- 
ters, October 3 1 and 
Novemberff). 

While fee commission pro- 
poses “open lists" for the elec- 
tion of “top-up" members at 
country or regional level, 
Frank Allaun criticises the 
recommendations by compar- 
ing them with the "closed 


lists” proposed for fee Euro- 
pean Parliament elections. 
Whatever system we use, par- 
ties must devise their own sys- 
tems for selecting their candi- 
dates, but the Jenkins 
recommendation at least al- 
lows voters a choice from the 
parties’ lists. 

Philip Cole criticises A V 
(the Alternative Vote) because 
it is not proportional, yet Jen- 
kins makes It quite clear that 

for that very reason, AV on Its 
own would not be satisfactory. 
Hence the proposal for local 
Top-up MPS to overcome, at 
least In part, this difficulty. 

Many of us will have reser- 
vations about fee system 
which the Jenkins Commis- 


sion has recommended, but let 
us accept fee document as a 
thorough and thought-pro- 
voking analysis and avoid 
knee-jerk reactions. 

Ken Ritchie. 

Chief executive. 

Electoral Reform Society. 

/^EORGE Hawkins (Let- 
Voters. October 31) wishes to 
make more sense of the report 
“by reading it in fee original 
Latin". 

English is an imprecise lan- 
guage but I found no ambigu- 
ities In Jenkins’ beautifully 
crafted report. He has said 
what he means. 

John Palmer. 

Waterloo ville, Hants. 


DBTE Willsman (Letters, 

I November 2) falls to men- 
tion that the 1993 Labour Con- 
ference approved a referen- 
dum to determine the 

electoral system for the House 

of Commons. A majority of 
members of fee Labour Party 
want fee referendum to take 
place — It Is certain unions 
which are leading the cam- 
paign to block it If Willsman 
really represented the grass- 
roots he would be determined 
to give the people this oppor- 
tunity to decide how they elect 
their MPs — and as soon as 
possible. 

Lynne Armstrong. 

Labour Campaign for 
Electoral Reform. 


had none, and 15 only one or 
two, symptoms in. any way 
resembling those of convul- 
sive ergotism. Future genera- 
tions may, wife equal accu- 
racy, attribute toe current rise 
in fee numbers of followers of ■ 
Wlcca in the US to impurities 
in diet cola. 

As pagans constantly 
remind us. Halloween has its 
origins in Samhain. a Celtic 
festival. But the modem Hal- 
loween is essentially an in- 
vented tradition, largely cre- 
ated in the US in the 20th 
century. The kids out trick-or- 
treating In our streets last 
week were telling symbols of 
Britain’s progress towards be- 
coming the 51st State. 

Prof James Sharpe. 
Department of History, 
University ofYork. 


N ONE of fee commentators 
on toe report seems to 
have noticed how grotesque 
was the choice of Roy Jenkins 
to recommend a "fairer” vot- 
ing system. Has everyone for- 
gotten how Jenkins was 
elected as a Labour MP and 
then announced that he 
would, in fact, sit fora party 
called the Social Democrats, 
and then raised to resign and 
stand again under his true 
colours? The effect of this was 
that none of the voters In his 
constituency got an MP of the 
party they hadvoted for, and a 
party which had received aero 
votes got the seat 
Johzi-Wilson. 

London. - 


I ORD Gowrie (Letters, No 
I— vember 2) repeats the lin- 
guistic error ofhis original 
comments, in telling us we need 
"a laureate wife a passionate 
lOWBOfEn gland” Sp eaking as 
one who hardly visas England 
except for money or on the way 
to Scotland. Td say one cause af 
this indifference is the smug- 
ness cf those like him who - 
equate England with Britain. 

However, since fee laureate- 
ship as constituted is a daft 
office which makes the best po- 
ets write embarrassing royalist 
tosh, I agree that the less Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland have to do 
with it the better. 
SheenaghPngh, 

Cardiff 


Harper: a love of Britain, a con- 
cern about where we are going 
and bow we get there. What 
more would we want from tbe 
poet laureate? 

Scott Burnett. 

Aberdeen. 

I AM surprised fee Guardian - 
Ihas not suggested possible fe- 
male candidates. My favourite 
would be Carol Ann Duffy. Her. 
poems reflect modem life bet- 
ter than any poet of my own 
gender. 

Shnom F mman. 

London. 




mmm 


I poet laureate would be 
salved by offering the post to 
fee Hughes family in perpetu- 
ity. Frieda Hughes already ap- 
pears to be a most accom- ' 
plished poet Her children may 
prove equally talented. The no- 
tion of an hereditary laureate 
is surely no less absurd than 
feat of an hereditary monarch. 
PatxlCk Wallis Burke. 
Ramsgate, Kent. 
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Rosamund John 



under fire 




t- 4'.f v- 


Kg N THE 1940s, Hollywood 
gg| might have bad Lauren 
IB Bacall. Rita Hayworth. 
9 Betty Grah'le, Lana 
® Turner and Veronica 
Lake exploiting their sexual- 
ity, while British films had 
only Margaret Lockwood and 
Jean Kent to try to match 
them. Mostly, however. Brit- 
ish actresses like Phyllis Cal- 
vert. P3tricia Roc. Celia John- 
son. Valerie Hobson — and 
Rosamund John, who has 
died aged 85 — expressed a 
cooler sensuousness. and. 
when required, a quivering 
st in' upper lip. 

Rosamund John exemplified 
the latter in The M ay To The 
Stars i 1945). Anthony As- 
quith's moving RAF drama. 
.•Vs ’Toddy*’ ("Miss Todd), the 
manageress of the pub near 
the airfield, she is the moral 
fiUcrum of the film, holding its 
two parts together. First she 
loses David (Michael Red- 
grave). her pilot husband in 
an aircrash. then the cocky 
American flyer (Douglass 


Montgomery). In the scene 
when she Is told by John Mills 
of her husband's death, she 
portrays all the stoicism and 
dignity that only widows in 
British Dims could aspire to: 

In the end, she advises 
Mills to marry, despite the 
dangers of the times. *1f I 
could go back five years now 
and choose again whether or 
not to meet David, whether or 
not to fall in love with him. to 
marry him and bear his child. ! 
I'd choose again to have | 
things happen exactly as they 
did before . . . Any other wom- 
an in the world would tell you 
the same.” 

The Way To The Stars was 
the high point of Rosamund 
John's career, though she was 
a reassuring presence in a 
number of other films of the 
period. Her first leading role 
was as the supportive, long- 
suffering wife of R J Mitchell 
(Leslie Howard), the designer 
of the Spitfire in The First Of 
The Few (1942). 

She had made only one brief 


previous screen appearance 
eight years before, billed as 
Rosamund Jones, her real 
name, as a Scots gxri in The 
Secret Of The Loch. In be- 
tween. she did some stage act- 
ing. notably as the wife of 
Dick Dudgeon (Robert Donat) 
in Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple 
(1940). Despite her inexperi- 
ence, she was cast by Donat, 
who was in love with her at 
the time , and received bad no- 
tices. These were forgotten 
when Howard gave her a 
break in The First Of The Few. 

Although bom in Totten- 
ham, north London. John 
played another Scot, one of 
seven good-natured and he- 
roic new recruits into the 
ATS In The Gentle Sex (1943), 
Howard's gently persuasive 
propaganda film in the same 
year, the year he died in a 
plane crash. Howard pro- 
duced The Lamp StiU Bums, 
another celluloid recruiting 
poster, this time for wartime 
nurses. John was impressive 
as an architect who gives up 


both her career and fiance 
(Stewart Granger) to dedicate 
herself to nursing. At the time 
Variety wrote: “A more intel- 
ligent, sensitive performance 
than this sober-vlsaged. self- 
restrained girl turns in, in a 
long and difficult role, has 

never been captured by a 
British camera". 

As a nurse again, on a con- 
valescent walking tour with 
an injured airman, she dis- 
covered a rare bird in Tawny 
Pipet (1944). a endearing little- 
England film in which there 
was some mention of tits, 
though purely of an ornitho- 
logical nature. Still in nurse's 
uniform, John appeared to 
more dramatic effect in the 
comedy-thriller Green For 
Danger (1946), as one of the 
suspects of two murders that 
take place in a country hospi- 
tal. A year later she was the 
victim of murder, falling from 
a high window in The Up- 
turned Glass (1947). 

in her last decent film. 
Fame Is The Spur (1947), John 
played the suffragette wife of 
a corrupt Labour MP 
(Michael Redgrave), the one 
person who sees through him, 
bat loves him anyway, in fact, 
three years later, she was to 
mar ry John Sflkin, a lawyer 
and active Labour Party 
member — he entered the 
House of Commons In 1963. 

After a few more minor 
films, she gave up acting to 
have her son, and give her 
time to politics. She had been 
an Equity representative on 
the working party on Dim 
production costs, and served 
on other committees to im- 
prove the lot of people In the 
film and television industry. 
After Silkin's death in 1987, 
she remained committed to 
the Labour Party. 




Ronald Bergan 


Stiff upper lip . . . Rosamund John with Stanley Holloway in The Way To The Stars 


Rosamund John (Nora Rosa- 
mund Jones), actress, bom Oc- 
tober 19, 1913; died October 27. 


Rosamund the rose . . . “portraying all the stoicism and dignity that only widows in British films can aspire to' 


A Country Diary 


Sonny Knight 


Birthdays 


SOMERSET: Most of the mil- 
lions who pass along the dual 
carriageway a few yards from 
Holton (100 inhabitants, 100 
miles from London and from 
Plymouth) will not notice that 
the village exists. Time was 
when it stood on a busy turn- 
pike road, boasted two inns, a 
limekiln, a blacksmith and a 
variety of tradesmen and 
shops. A local historian re- 
cords that, "at the Old Inn. 
thirsty souls from Wincanton 
and elsewhere moistened 
their clay pipes with the cele- 
brated home-brewed ale". 

The narrow street, and 
solid, square stone buildings 
around the church now look 
almost too peaceful to be real 
— I saw no cars, and very few 
people. But l did detect signs 
of life up towards the Old Inn. 
an institution with a talent 
for long survival, adapting to 
an ever changing social envi- 
ronment. but remaining au- 
thentically itself. Robert Day 


was inn-keeper there In 1630, 
and there have been 25 since 
him. When the new road 
came, the brewery calculated 
that what had been a roadside 
inn would no longer make 
enough money, so now It is 
owner-occupied. There is no 
central directive from a de- 
sign consultant about themes 
or colour codes. The owner is 
repainting the white walls of 
the long, low bar-room him- 
self. Takings have risen since 
the Old Inn became a free 
house. 

There are not many thirsty 
carters nowadays, but enough 
locals with a bit of time and a 
taste for good ale. And dis- 
cerning travellers between 
London and the west who 
have chanced to read a dis- 
creet advertisement includ- 
ing the name Egon Ronay, 
and who fancy a change from 
the next Happy Eater, find 
their way to the restaurant. 

JOHN V ALLINS 


Music: the truth in black and white 



A superb addition to any map collection 
and an ideal gift for explorers everywhere 
- only £23.95 inc p&p 


Based on a true view of Earth from 800 kilometres into 
space, the images in this atlas have been created by 
processing signals gathered in space satellites circling 
the Earth in near polar orbits. 


The satellite images are further enhanced with elevation 
data giving the final maps a breathtaking third dimension. 


The Satellite Atlas of the World comes in hardback and 
measures 23x34 cm with 144 pages. Other features 
include: comprehensive glossary & index of 11.000 
entnes • detailed views of cityscapes and geographical 
features • superb satellite mapping at 1 kilometre 
resolution of the entire planet • world facts/figures plus 
overview of technology behind satellite mapping. 


Credit Card Hotline Tel: 0990 862013 


Post to: Map Marketing Ltd, Freepost, London SW6 
3BR. Or Fax 0171 371 0473 with your credit card details. 
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S ONNY KNIGHT, who 
has died aged 64, was a 
singer and pianist who 
wrote songs in a “teen beat" 
vein. He also wrote an ex- 
traordinary book. As an ex- 
pose of music business cor- 
ruption, The Day The Music 
Died has no equal: it is simply 
the best. 

Born in Maywood, Illinois, 
Knight moved to Chicago as 
an infant: there he beard 
Dizzy Gillespie and Frankie 
Laine on the jukebox, and 
Muddy Waters playing the 
blues at the end of the street 
By 1947 he was in Los Ange- 
les. where local culture 
revolved around a mixture of 
“blacks. Chicanos and the 
Ames Brothers". He attended 
the same high school as song- 
writer Mike Stoller. 

Like most young black mu- 
sicians of his generation, 
Knight could play the hlues, 
but it was not his favoured 
genre. He had wanted to play 
jazz at first, settling instead 
for the teenage fare of Friday 
night sock-hops: raunchy 
numbers like saxophonist Hal 
Singer's Cornbread and dance 
tunes with the insistent 
“shuffle” beat of the day. As 
his piano playing improved, 
he joined forces with a drum- 
mer friend and toured with 
r&b package shows headlined 
by artists such as Chuck 
Berry. His music seldom got 


any more rootsy; it .was 
nearer Richie Valeris and La 
Bomba than Big Joe Turner. 

Knight’s earliest record- 
ings, made for the Aladdin 
label, included the humorous 
But Officer. In 1956 he cut 
Confidential and spent five 
weeks in the charts. He wrote 
most of his own material and, 
for bluesman Amos MQburn. 
Vicious. Vicious Vodka. Then, 
in the midst of Beatlemanla, 
he charted again with the 
single If You Want This Looe. 

Close contact with the re- 
cord producers who used his 
songs allowed him to observe 
at first-hand their routine chi- 
canery and racism. He was 
angry at the way whites cop- 
ied and absorbed black origi- 
! nality. and eventually, after 
moving to Hawaii in the 
1 1970s, he began writing a 
novel about the trend. 

The Day The Music Died, 
which appeared in 1981 under 
his real name. Joseph C 
Smith, avoided litigation by 
offering the narrative as fic- 
tion, but thinly-veiled por- 
traits of prominent record 
producers emerge from a 
cesspool of exploitation and 
theft It is a huge, fast-moving 
thriller in which a Berry 
Gordy-type wrestles with the 
Mafia and talks of his deter- 
mination to keep profits 
within the black community 
while whites mark time, 


“learning to steal not only a 
way of doing the music, but 
getting ready to steal the feel- 
ing in our hearts.” 

Knight saw the music busi- 
ness as an extension of the 
plantation, and conservative 
reviewers did not approve. 
The New York Times did a 
hatchet-job, as be told me: T 
suppose their rationale was, 
America's Image of itself is 
tarnished enough without 
allowing a black, ex-r&b mu- 
sician to invade the public 
consciousness with opinions 


As an expose of 
corruption, it is 
simply the best 


of what it morally acceptable 
and what is noL" 

Other reviews were more 
positive, resulting in a visit to 
England, where Knight met 
the coterie of serious rock- 
music historians and began 
absorbing information for a 
planned second volume. He 
wanted to analyse the period 
when Jimi Hendrix — “the 
black whiteman” — entered 
the mainstream via his beati- 
fication in Britain: he was fas- 
cinated by what he regarded 
as the appropriation of the 
black soul by an alien culture 


and saw the guitarist’s dra- 
matic trajectory as key. 

Knight never completed his 
project The writer Bill Mil- 
lar, who produced a compila- 
tion of his recordings for 
Sweden's Route 66 label, be- 
friended him on his visit to 
London and kept in touch. He 
even lent Knight his diaries 
to help with background for 
the British r&b period, but 
hassles with publishers, 
agents and television compa- 
nies wore him down. It seems 
possible that he realised he 
couldn’t quite grasp why 
black music had made such 
an impact here, or what made 
England tick. He certainly 
liked the country and wrote 
to tell me he would grab his 
typewriter and golf dubs and 
head for Heathrow whenever 
the BBC beckoned. 

There were plans for a 
mini-series based on the 
novel but nothing transpired. 
Knight's moment of glory 
hided and he returned to the 
world of hotel lounge enter- 
tainment. At the Hyatt, on the 
island of Maui, he kept tour- 
ists happy until suffering a 
stroke two years ago. 


Adam Ant, pop singer. 44; 
Roseanne Barr, comedienne, 
46; Lord (Kenneth) Baker, 
CH. former Conservative 
minister. 64; Crawford Bev- 
eridge. chief executive. Scot- 
tish Enterprise, 53; Lord 
(John) Biffen, former Con- 
servative minister, 68; 
Charles Bronson, actor. 76; 
The Earl of Caithness, for- 
mer Conservative minister. 
50; Frank Cook. Labour MP, 
63; Michael Dukakis, former 
US presidential candidate, 65; 
Violetta Elvin, prima balle- 
rina. 73; Roy Emerson, ten- 
nis player. 62; Jean Flood, 
sociologist. 83; Sir Philip 
Goodhart, former Conserva- 
tive MP. 73; John HeppeLL. 
Labour MP. 50; Larry 


Holmes, boxer, 49; Sir Lmb- 
vie Kennedy, writer aq) 
broadcaster, 79; Viscontf 
Linley, furniture design^ 
37; Lulu (Marie Lawrie, 
singer and actress, 50; Tow 
McNulty, Labour MP,' % 
Conor Cruise O'Brtei, 
writer, 81; Sir Timotly 
Raison, former Conservatre 
minister, 69; Albert Reyn- 
olds. former Taolseac^ 
Republic of Ireland, 65; Nlq 
Simper, rock musician, % 
Jacqui Smith. Labour Mi 
36; Vanni Treves, chairman 
Chancel 4. 58; Monica Vitt; 
actress, 65; Vice-Admiral Sf 
John Webster, former 
Officer, Plymouth, 65; Ann 
Wintour. editor. US Vogut 
49; Ian Wright, footballer, 3t 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


AMONG OUR tributes to Ted 
Hughes, page 5, October 30, 
there was one which inadver- 
tently suggested he demanded 
to be read alongside Rupert 
Graves. Rupert Graves is an 
actor; Robert Graves was the 
poet 


My very first books . . ., 
recommended two titles as 
"Read allowed books for 4-8 
year olds.” 


VaMMImer 


Sonny Knight (Joseph Coleman 
Smith) singer, songwriter, pia- 
nist author, bom May 17. 1934: 
died September 5. 1998 


IN A report headed, Churchill 
planned to drench Germany 
in gas, page 3, yesterday, we 
referred to the threat posed by 
the V2 “doodlebug”. It was the 
Vl that was referred to as the 
doodlebug. 


KEITH Floyd's new television 
series, which started last, 
night, Is Floyd Uncorked not 
Floyd Uncooked (Me and my 
motor, page 15. G2, yesterday). . 


A GUARDIAN advertisement, 
page 7, G2, yesterday, headed 


THE PHOTOGRAPH at the. 
foot of page 4, Sport y esters 
day. was wrongly captioned. It ; 
did not show Lee Mills, who 
scored Bradford's first goat 
but Peter Beagrie. who scored; 
the fourth goaL 


Tom Tomey 



A MAP on page 12 yesterday, 
accompanying an article 
headed, Palestinians thirsting' 
for justice on tap. showed . 
Syria in the place of Jordan. 


A populist and his perks 


O N THE surface, the 
former Labour MP 
for Bradford South, 
Tom Torney, who 
has died aged 83, was a rau- 
cous. headline-chasing, gut- 
left populist, in politics 
mainly to correct the wrongs 
done to fellow sbopworkers. 
He supported nationalisation 
and was hostile to the Euro- 
pean Community. 

He resisted Edward Heath's 
drive to Join the Common 
Market, even boycotting the 
then Prime Minister's honor- 
ary doctorate ceremony at 
Bradford University’. A mem- 
ber of the Tribune Group, he 
attacked the New Statesman 
as "scurrilous" after its then 
editor, Anthony Howard, criti- 
cised Harold Wilson's leader- 
ship for polluting the “atmo- 
sphere of politics”. 

As an MP. he was also, ini- 
tially, a drfig ht for tabloid 
journalists, who enjoyed his 
outspoken, often half-consid- 
ered instant quotes. Some- 
times. as in urging a ban on 
immature babysitters, he was 
shrewd. He also warned 
against inflammable after- 
shave and umbrellas with 
pointed tips. He was undefeti- 
gable in fighting against Sun- 
day trading — "pandering to 


the general public” — and 
wage control, when Ted Heath 
kept shopworkers' wages 
down around £15 a week. 

But in the mid-1970s Torney 
was exposed for accepting 
minor perks. It not only dam- 
aged him and the reputation 
of politicians but cast a long 
shadow over honest Joe Ash- 
ton. the MP for Bassetlaw who 
was blamed for blowing the 
whistle on a "comrade” 

In January 1975 Torney 
began working for a lobbying 
outfit that was attempting to 
block the Labour govern- 
ment's plans to nationalise a 
s hip re pairing company. Soon 
afterwards, with a corrupt 
Tory collaborator, the late Sir 
Stephen McAdden, he began 
inviting fellow MPs to Com- 
mons luncheons to be brain- 
washed against natiiYnallca . 
tion. When Ashton pypraori 
tiie ruse, Torney was forced to 
resign from the lobbyists, 
though he insisted that the 
jobs were simply ways of en- 
joying the perks of being an 
MP. as understood in the 
North-east 

Born in Marylebone while 
his father was fighting in 
France, young Torney began , 
work at the age of 15 as a bak- 
ery shop assistant, j oining the i 


Labour Party at the sanw 
time He backed into union 
work. As Labour's agent in 
Wembley North in the 1945 
landslide, his candidate won 
the seat unexpectedly. On the 
strength of that, he became a 
fulltime area organiser in 
Derby for the sbopworkers’ 
onion. Usdaw. 

— He foiled to win selection at 
Hun North in 1965 or at Nun- 
eaton In 1966. In 1967 he com- 


plained at hie union confer- 
ence that too many Labour 
candidates came from the pro- 
fessions . Finally selected, with 
Usdaw sponsorship, for Brad- 
ford South in 1970. be admit- 
ted: “I don't see myself as a 
future PM”. Crudely class- 
conscious, In his maiden 
speech he complained that 
Tory philsophy was to trans- 
fer burdens to the poor. He 
also complained against hi gh 1 


Tomey — At 
first be was a 
delight for 
tabloid 

journalists, who 
enjoyed his 
instant quotes. 
Sometimes he 
was shrewd — 
hat links with a 
lobbyist and his 
improper use of 
the Commons 
diningrooms 
weakened him 



salaries for popstars. disc 
jockeys and broadcasters. 

The perks affair destabilised 
Tomey*s career. He resigned 
from tiie Tribune Group after 
its members preferred the late 
Norman Buchan as chai rman 
of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party's agriculture commit- 
tee. The hard left made his re- 
selection a target To save his 
position in Bradford, which al- 
ready bad a large ethnic mi- 
nority, he urged a quota on 
farther immigration while un- 
employment and homeless- 
ness were high. 

He was narrowly reselected 
in 1981, despite the opposition 
or the younger, more left-wing. 
Dr Barry Seal, MEP. He won 
by only 110 votes In June 1963, 
partly thanks to SDP interven- 
tion. Two years later, having 
suffered from an Inflamed 
pancreas, he said he would not 
stand again because of the 
“objectionable" new reselec- 
tion process and the opportu- 
nity it gave to "niggjers". His 
second wife and his daughter 
by his first wife survive him. 


It is the policy of the Guardian ’ 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and ; 
page number. Readers may - 
contact the office of the Read- [ 
ers" Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and .. 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- > 
face mail to Readers’ Edttnr , 
The Guardian. 119, Farring- \ 
don Road. London EClR 3ER. 1 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. Email' 
reader &guardian.co. uk 



Andrew Roth 


Thomas William Tomey, politi- 
cian, bom July 2, 1915; died Octo- 
ber 21, 1998 
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Financial Editor: Alex Bmrnmer 
.Telephone: 0171-239-0610 
Fax: 0171-833-4466 . 
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Halifax finds surprise October hike but Nationwide sees weak demand 


House price rise 




defies the gloom 


Haprt Jo n— 


H OUSE prices de- 
fied the economic 
gloom In October, 
rising by the larg- 
est . monthly 
amount since late last year, 
according to fh** Haiifti* 

The size of the increase sur- 
prised analysts at the bank, 
because it comes at a time of 
slowdown in the housing 
market . plunging consumer 
confidence and crisis in fi- 
nancial markets. 

The upbeat figures con- 
trasted with ft forecast from 
Nationwide building society, 
which yesterday cut its pre- 
diction for house price infla- 
tion in 1999 from 5 per cent to 
2.5 per cent. 

“Buyer rtomand tia« dearly 
weakened, reflecting slower 
growth in personal incomes 
and die impact on confidence 
of mounting job losses and 
the threat of recession,” Na- 
tionwide said. Its research 
shows that In only 12 months 
bouse price Inflation in Lon- 


don has fallen from well over 
20 per cent to around 11 per 
cent. 

The cost of the average Brit- 
ish house rose by 12 per cent 
in October, from £72,859 to 
£73,764, said the Halifax; Brit- 
ain's biggest mortgage lender. 

This Increase means prices 
are 6.7 per cent higher than a 
year ago, yet the bank is 
.sticking to its forecast that 
prices win end 1996 only 5 per 
cent np. 

The Halifax emphasised 
that people should not read 
too much into one month’s 
figures. Last year, prices fell 
in December after notching 
up an impressive increase the 
previous month, a spokesman 
said. 

The housing market 
remained “healthy* 1 with no 
sl&is of a boom or bust, he 
said. 

“While October's increase 
was larger than expected, 
with the annual rate out of 
the 5-6 per cent range for the 
first time this year, the under- 
lying trend remains very 
stable with house prices con- 


Brown upbeat 
as output and 
orders plunge 


UnjrEfflott 
and Mark Atkinson 


T HE Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown* yesterday 
shrugged off industry's 
mounting fears of a fUH-btown 
recession as the latest snap- 
shot .. of manufacturing 
showed output plunging and 
order books drying up over 
the past month. 

Mr Brown insisted that 
Britain was much better 
placed to avoid a stump than 
it had been at the end of the 
Eighties. 

The Chancellor dropped a 
clear hint that he expects the 
Bank of En gland 's monetary 
policy committee — which 
holds its monthly meeting 
this week — to reward the 
Government for its anti-infla- 
tionary rigour by cutting in- 
terest rates over coming 
months. 

"Let us not forget that in 
the last downturn the infla- 
tionary problems of our econ- 
omy were such that even after 
the economy turned down- 
ward. interest rates remained 
at 16 per cent for a whole year 
and in double figures for four 
years. 

"In contrast, the Bank of 
England has now been ahle to 
reduce interest rates, to res- 
pond to a changed interna- 
tional environment — able to 
respond more Quickly and in 
n more forward-looking way 
than in post British economic 
cycles." said Mr Brown. 

The Chancellor's comments 

coincided with the release of 
the purchasing managers' in- 
dex. Cram the Chartered Insti- 
tute of Purchasing and Sup- 


ply, which found that the 
darkening global economic 
outlook had a marked effect 
on British manufacturing in 
October. 

Recording a Seventh succes- 
sive month of contraction in 


industry, the PML fen sharply 
Ince the 


to its lowest level since 

index was first published in 
January 1982, a time when 
Britain was in * serJLous 
recession. 

Mr Brown’s relatively up- 
beat message is underlined in 
a paper published by the 
Treasury today which says 
that policy reforms since 
Labour took office have 
equipped the economy to res- 
pond to chang in g circum- 
stances more effectively than 
In the past 

With Interest rates no 
longer In the hands of politi- 
cians, monetary policy has 
been tightened more quickly 
during the upswing between 
1992 and this year, bringing 
inflation down to its 2^ per 
cent target and giving more 
leeway tor borrowing costs to 
fell as the economy turns 
down. 

After a quarter-point reduc- 
tion in October. City analysts 
expect a reduction of up to 
half a point on Thursday. 

Expectations of lower rates 
sent the pound skidding two 
pfennigs against the German 
mark to DM2.75 yesterday. 

"By locking in low inflation 
and sound public finances, 
the economy is much better 
placed to respond to adverse 
developments,*’ says the 
paper, which is titled Deliver- 
ing Economic Stability: Lea- 
sons from Macroeconomic 
Policy Experience. 


ONS ceases wages survey for 
statistical accuracy review 


chariots* f>mjr 


G eneration of vital 
earnings ha* 

been suspended while gov- 
ernment official* inveeti- 
Wte their rehabUlty. 

The unprecedented deri- 
sion by Tim Holt, head of 
the Office BarNattenal Sta- 
tistic*. to conduct a review 
of up to six w«d»* duration 
leave* the Bonk of England 
forced to rely on private 
sector survaya ta order to 
aasettwagepreensres. 

Last. moiUn the Guardian 
reyaafed that the Treasury 
was - ***a<wg ha an 
to serntintee the figures 
after tfta ONS revised down 
of wage inflation 
earlier in the year. 

‘‘Putilte confidence In this 
series has clearly bean 
dtnted. H saULMrJHolt- 
“We have put substantial 
-work to hand which will 
oat be eoaipWted to tfen® 

for tha next scheduled 
release of tfca aeries. 

"to the cfreumirancas we 
Judged it to rt» tate^ 
•St «f our ware to halt pub* 
Uaattos until we can- give 
ffct re-baaad series a etean 
SE of health - with defect* 


are 


corrected, if any 
found.” said Mr Holt. 

Business leaders blame 
tire toacenrate figures for 
prompting toe Bahk of Eng- 
land to raise interest rates 
to JUne. - 

The revised figures show- 
ing subdued .wage inflation 
have been greeted with 
scepticism at tire Bank and 
the Treasury, which be- 
lieve that the rapid drop to 
unemployment over the 
last 18 months must be 
causing: pay pressures to 
tho economy. 

This month's figures 
would not have been ready 
for tire monetary policy 
committee on Thursday, 
even if toe series had not 
been suspended- Instead 
the will have to we. 
research from sources such 
as Incomes Data Services, 
Industrial Relations Ser- 
vices awl the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry’s 
nay data bonk. • • - - 

Martin Weale, of the 
National Institute of Eeo» 
nomic and Sodal Research, 
has been asked by toe Trea-_ 
sury.to examine toe pay 
data and the ONS has ap- 
pointed its own represent*- 
tivwto conduct dreck*. - 





firming to rise at a moderate 
pace." 

New regional figures from. 
Nationwide show how Lon- 
don, which led the recovery 
in the market has borne the 
brunt of the slowdown. 
Among the worst-hit areas 
have been 1997 star perform- 
ers such as Islington, Ken- 
sington and Chelsea, and 
Westminster. Relatively un- 


fashionable areas such as 
Tower Hamlets and Hackney 
have proved more resilient 

Elsewhere, the changes in 
fortunes have been less dra- 
matic, but most areas saw a 
slowing in house price infla- 
tion in the third Quarter, the 
exceptions being the West 
Midlands, the South-west, 
Wales and Scotland. 

The economic outlook 
points to a further slowing in 
the market Nationwide said. 
“Areas dependent on manu- 
facturing, which is bearing 
the brunt of the downturn in 
the economy, may be particu- 
larly vulnerable. Less buoy- 
ant conditions in the City will 
also affect the London 
market" 

Nationwide said it believed 
house prices would end this 
year 7 per cent np, but put the 
estimated annual increase for 
1999 at 2^ per cent Hie soci- 
ety has also cut its forecast 
for house sales next year to 
1 A millio n from 1.4 million. 

However, it rules out a 
slump of the scale experi- 
enced between 1989 and 1992. 



Measured by local authority, 19BS-1998 (ftW quarter) Soutartoftneoa. 


“Interest rates ate an a down- 
ward trend and the market is 
better positioned to weather a 
less fevouralde economic en- 


vironment Average British 
house prices are still 25 per 
cent below their 1989 peak in 
real terms.” 


City jobs mayhem 



Straggling Liffe to sack 600 


Tarry MacaHster 


■MAZLORE to compete with 
■is Frankfurt yesterday cost 
■ more than 600 jobs at the 
London International Finan- 
cial Futures and Options Ex- 
change which admits it now 
needs to seek new partners to 
survive. 

Europe’s largest deriva- 
tives market will shut all but 
two of its offices, halve 
annual expenditure to 
£65 million and cut 60 per 
cent of its staff. It plans to 
complete the restructuring by 
the end of 1999. 

New chairman Brian Wil- 
liamson said he plans to in- 
troduce new products and 
streamline regulation to win 
back customers to a market 

swn by critics as emt of touch. 

The 15- year-old exchange, 
where £264 million-worth of 
derivatives and other paper 
contracts are traded daily, 
has been forced into surgery 
because it has been losing 
business to the -Frankfort- 

based Eurex market 

Tbs pending launch of the 
euro and the global economic 
slowdown have added to the 
pressure. Liffe has higher 
costs then some competitors 


due to its use of open outcry 
trading rather than relying 
on electronic systems. 

But high-tech equipment 
should start to be introduced 
next month and tire bright 
jackets and hand signals of 
the outcry system will gradu- 
ally disappear. 

Mr wmiamsoo, who took 
over as chairman three 
months ago, plans a series of 
global visits and talks with 
competitors in Frankfort and 
Chicago as well as discus- 
sions with network and tech- 
nology providers. 


Partne rship s and allian ces 
are one way forward, but Mr 
Williamson said Liffe also 
needed to deliver an efficient 
trading platform alongside a 
range of new cost-effective 
products and regulatory 


"Liffe needs to act deci- 
sively and quickly to secure a 
strong foundation for the 
ihture development of the 
business." he said. His state- 
ment was welcomed by Liffe 
users and the trade organisa- 
tion, British Invisibles. 

Matthew Fash, chid* execu- 


tive of SGF Futures and Op- 
tions, which is a member of 
both Liffe and foreign ex- 
changes, said: "These are all 
very sensible changes. They 
will blow away a lot of cob- 
webs and represent substan- 
tial progress.” 

Mr Williamson said it 
would not be right to give 
more details about which 600 
jots would go. Staff were told 
yesterday morning about the 
restructuring and by the end 
of the year individuals will be 
told whether they have a role 
at the slimmer exchange. 


Merrill victims spared dustbin-liner treatment 


Tltt axa fafi *1 ManBI Lynch yesterday when 
most of the 480 people dostSoed for 
redundancy wasted out of Ibair City office* 
ft* ItmtaMttkmf wr ite s Lis a B u c J angt a fru Many 
sirs unfflflyTn Tlnrt *nwlr ■■ rtoolw oyfci 
A soatar oxacmtlvoatlfMbwwstBBoat bank 


although Morris said it triodto handfetb* 
d o poili aoi rem iadogrooof re na tUi i lfr. 

T h e that t o to — * 1 — ere f rnni i bo 
erep-Ts feSMt ss rteuSi ti anto o t M i ku 
pr og ia o Mw o tfaat wM poo » hntit 71,6 00 poopte 
tesrreuHwi diofd ObA N oo iwta i l iii areU i iio o 
from tb* prhmte cHoataoetton. Today md 


i and Mong ol 

T h oee fo rced o m ya oiard ay d id re least 


benefit from the bank’s attempt to adopt a 
humane approach — they we re not marched 
out wI th ttol rpo wmi onB In black dustbin 
Dnore but wore allowed back to then- desks 
to collect belonging* and bid farewell to 

cogaag u a*. Access to the trading systems 
was dented, however, tho instant they were 


The seals of tba sackings forced MorrBf to 
follow Eu rop e an regulations on 
consultation, which lengthened the process 
and atTowed a handful of volunteers to 

repla ce s o m e others hi tho firing Ana. 

• About 600 of the t JOOO staff at telephone 
co mp any Ionic*, tho Cambridge company 
which want Into administration last week, 
have bean made redundant. 


Notebook 


London pride is 
wilting rapidly 



Alex B rummer 


N OW is not a great time 
to be working in the 
City. Not long ago, Mer- 
rill Lynch, and Liffe, the fu- 
tures market, were two insti- 
tutions that could do no 
wrong. The American broker 
was on a buying sprw In Brit- 
ain . snapping up first Smith 
New Court, Europe’s most 
profitable brokerage, and 
then Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment — close to the top of the 
market Merrill had become 
London’s master of the uni- 
verse. 

Not far away. In Cannon 
Street, Liffe was being hailed 
as the new wave for the City. 
Every day would bring a new 
announcement about its dom- 
ination in a particular fotures 
market, with boasts about 
how many more "bund" con- 
tracts were dealt in London 
than in Frankfurt where they 
originated. 

Anyone who suggested that 
the “open outcry” system, on 
which Liffe ’s success was 
built, was an endangered 
species was seen as out of 
touch. Liffe was on its way to 
the biggest trading floor in 
Europe, in Spitalflelds, part of 
London's Eak End. 

Now reality has arrived. 
The autumn market turmoil, 
notably Merrill Lynch's in- 
volvement with Long-Term 
Capital Management has ne- 
cessitated cutbacks, with 400 
people losing their jobs in 
London as trading volumes 
sink. 

At Liffe. the departures are 
even more extensive as the 
new management team of 
chairman Brian Williamson 
and chief executive Hugh 
Freedberg fights to preserve 
London’s position. The Liffe 
share of the German bund 
contract of which it was once 
so proud, has plummeted 
from 75 per cent to 10 per cent 
and overall the number of 
contracts written on Liffe is 
about half those traded on its 
European rival, which links 
DTB in Germany with Swit- 
zerland and the Matif in 
France. 

Liffe plans to light back by 
developing electronic doling 
systems and its own series of 
alliances with network pro- 
viders. other exchanges and 
clearing houses. Certainly, it 
is possible to consolidate 
Liffe ’s position as a crucial 
London market But it also 
might consider following the 
Stock Exchange route by 
reaching out to its continen- 
tal counterparts — while 
there is still a City brand 
worth saving. 


BP bonuses 


B P'S takeover of Amoco 
is among the biggest yet 
undertaken, so it is not 
surprising that the cost of 
completing the £32.6 billion 
deal will be extraordinarily 
high. Nevertheless, the terms 
which some of the directors 


have extracted for themselves 
as the price of supporting this 
merger deserve closer scru- 
tiny. 

Take John Carl, Amoco’s 

Chief financial officer, Who 

steps aside next March. To 
keep him on board until then, 
another four months, he has 
graciously accepted a “reten- 
tion" payment of S1.25 million 
(£750,000). Having made this 
sacrifice, he will pick up a 
severance package worth 
three years’ salary, bonus and 
benefits. 

Other Amoco executives 
have taken steps to protect 
their positions. If Larry 
Fuller and Bill Lowrie, who 
become co-chairmen, are 
required to be based 50 miles 
from Chicago (in the case of 
Mr Fuller) or London (Mr 
Lowrie), they win be be en- 
titled to large pay-outs. There 
appears to be no discussion of 
quite why the company needs 
two chairmen when one part- 
time chairman is enough for 
most companies. But ratio- 
nalisation at boardroom level 
Is more diffic ult than it is 
down the line. 

As for the man who is effec- 
tively the new boss of the out- 
fit, BP chief executive Sir 
John Browne, his earnings 
could rise to £3.4 million by 
2002. making him one of the 
highest-paid people in Brit- 
ain. This, BP maintains, is 
modest for the boss of the 
world's 13th-largest company. 
Sir John wont even make the 
list of the 200 best-paid execu- 
tives. Poor fellow. Perhaps 
there should be a collection 
amo ng the 20,000 staff who 
are being let go, so that execu- 
tives can increase their 
bonuses. 


Sugar's game 


effort by Alan Sugar 
to win approval for a 
share buy-back scheme 
at Tottenham Hotspur needs 
careful scrutiny by the Take- 
over PaneL Using his present 
40 per cent stake in the dub, 
owned through Amshold, the 
Spurs chairman has already 
spurned an 80p-per-share 
offer for the dub from the 
English National Investment 
Company, which was at a sub- 
stantial premium to the dub’s 
shares. Allowing Mr Sugar to 
use Spurs cash to buy back 
further shares would increase 
his leverage over the dub at a 
cost to the rest of the share- 
holders — who. after all, own 
60 per cent of Tottenham 
Hotspur. 

Although Spurs is a loss- 
maker. that will not necessar- 
ily always be the case. The 
arrival of Geroge Graham as 
manager could signal a more 
sucessfol era for Tottenham 
after some Indifferent years. 
Digital television will allow 
dubs like Spurs to cash in on 
that success, as Rupert Mur- 
doch wants to demonstrate at 
Manchester United. 

The Takeover Panel no 
doubt will insist that as in ex- 
change for allowing the share 
buyback to take place there 
must be a vote of independent 
shareholders only, at the No- 
vember 25 annual meeting. 
But given the history of Mr 
Sugar’s stock market activi- 
ties, this may not be regarded 
as a sufficient protection of a 
minority which already has 
been deprived of a higher 
price for its stock. 


Spurs takeover could follow 
Sugar’s bigger stake move 


AlexBrammer 
and Roger Cowe 


Jk TAKEOVER bid for Tot- 
Atenham 


Hotspur could be 

triggered as an unexpected 
result of yesterday’s move by 
the club's chairman, Alan 
Sugar, to boost his 
shareholding. 

The north London football 
dub yesterday told sharehold- 
ers it would seek permission 
at the annual meeting on No- 
vember 25 to buy back some 
of its shares. Observers be- 
lieve that Mr Sugar’s goal is 
to capture majority control of 
thp company, giving him the 
'strongest possible bargaining 
position with any future 
suitors. 

As a result of the buy-back 
move Mr Sugar’s 40 per cent 
shareholding would rise. 
Under City takeover rules he 
would automatically be 
required to make a full take- 


over offer for the company. 

The Spurs chairman has ap- 
plied to the Takeover Panel 
for a waiver of this 
requirement. 

It is understood that the 
panel is insisting that the 
dub ensures that only inde- 
pendent shareholders vote on 
the share buyback at the 
annual meeting, and that they 
have access to independent fi- 
nancial advice other than Mr 
Sugar’s investment bankers 
and lawyers. 

The dub’s advisers are also 
under pressure from the 
panel to disdose an relevant 
information, including any 
other possible offers for their 
shares. That could include 
any offer which investment 
vehicle eniC has made or 
now wishes to make. 

ENIC, which has a stake in 
Glasgow Rangers and several 
other European dubs, has 
been courting Mr Sugar since 
August. 


TOURIST RATES — SANK SELLS 


Australia 2.609 
Austria 16.78 
Belgium SS .23 
Canada 2.51 B 
Cyprus 0,79 

Denmark; 1023 
Finland 8-22 
France &94S1 


Singapore 24* 
South Africa 9.12 
Spain 226.36 
Sweden 12.64 
Swtawfand 2.1B 
Turkey 461.510 

USA 1.6278 

Supplied hr JtarWwJ fmectodiny rapn, Nwkei and rwtanar) 


Germany 2.6783 
Greece 454.48 
Hong Kong 12.61 
India 70.936 
Ireland 1.0661 
Israel 7.16 
Italy 2.661 


Malaysia E.38 
Malta 0.6097 
Netherlands 30102 
New Zeeland 3.08 
Norway 11.93 
Portugal 27227 
Saudi AraDia 6.17 


& 







12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 


Celebrating innovation 







angers 

Whitehall 


DanJUktaMB 


A WHIT EHALL battle 
was looming last 
ni ght over .plans by 
Trade Secretary 
Peter Mandelson to remove 
the privileged status of the In- 
land Revenue and Customs in. 
cases of company bankruptcy. 

The Treasury is believed to 
be unhappy at the idea of 
the taxman queue up 
with ordinary creditors. 

Mr Mandelson told the Con- 
federation of British Industry 
conference at Birmi n g h a m 

yesterday that he was looking 

at the position of die Crown 
in insolvency law with a view 
to helping bankrupt business 
chiefs get back on their feet 
The review puts the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry in 
conflict not only with the 
Treasury but also the 
National Audit Office, the 
Government's financial 
watchdog, which is urging 
the Treasury to be more ag- 
gressive In the pursuit of 
debts owed by insolvent com- 
panies and individuals. 

inland Revenue and Cus- 
toms and Excise often have 
been criticised, however, for 
pushing into bankruptcy 
firms which would otherwise 
have survived. One source 
•mid that in company bank- 
ruptcies tax officials seemed 
to believe that they have a 
“punitive role to pity”. 

Another source said there 
was significant opposition 
from the Treasury to Mr Man- 
delson’s plans, adding: “He 
has got a bit of a fight on his 
hands.” 

Mr Mandelson yesterday 
fleshed out suggestions be 
made some weeks ago about , 
changing the law to make it 


Selected A simulate d human knee to rehearse keyhole surgery, the electricity-canducting fabric Gorix, an electric violin and (below) a medicine-dispenser for young an i m a ls 


Winning designs 
to celebrate 
the Millennium 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 

B EASTS of the field are 
set for a touch of lux- 
ury. A self-draining 
water bed for cows, taking 
away the customary agony 
for ruminants awaiting 
milking on dirty, straw- 
covered concrete floors, 
was one of 231 Millennium 
products chosen yesterday 
to celebrate British indus- 


try at its most innovative 
and creative. 

A fellow-farmer said of 
the waterbeds developed by 

Alan Bristow of Cranlelgh. 
Surrey: “The cows say they 
like them. I look at their 
faces and can tell they are 
happy and comfortable.** 

Mr Bristow, who prom- 
ises reduced vet bills and 
greater hygiene in cow 
stalls, has sold 5,000 of the 
£90 beds in the last six 
months, mainly to custom- 


! ers in the European Union, 

! where British beef is still 
! banned. 

The waterbed joined an 
outdoor light that uses 
solar power instead of 
mains electricity, pencils 
made out of plastic, recy- 
cled vending cnps and a 
new ballot box designed for 
proportional representa- 
tion in the second tranche 
of products chosen by the 
Design Council to represent 
the best of British in the 
Millennium Dome. 

Peter Mandelson, Trade 
and Industry Secretary, 
urged the whole of British 
business to embrace “inno- 
vation. Innovation, innova- 
tion’* in order to survive In 
the next century, the era of 
the so-called knowledge- 
driven economy. 

He clutched a purple, 
electric five-string violin, 
built by Bridge Musical In- 


struments, a firm of two di- 
rectors and two craftsmen 
based in Sleaford. Lincoln- 
shire, set up with the aid of 
a £60,000 DTI grant. 

The firm makes 15 Instru- 
ments a mrvnth and custom- 1 
ers for its violins, cellos I 
and double-basses includ- 
ing the Levellers and file 
Riverdance show. 

While Mr Mandelson 
urged British firms to be 
more ambitious. Bridge di- 
rector Paul . Bridgewater 
said: “It's just a question of 
hanging on in there and 
sticking at it. Because you 
are breaking new ground. 
It can be hard going.** 

His resources and those 
of fellow-director Cerls 
Jones are dwarfed by those 
of fellow-winners British 
Aerospace. It won one of its 
three prizes for a gyroscope 
which can be fitted to car 
braking systems. 



less difficult for entrepre- 
neurs to bounce back than a 
business.feilure. 

He told the conference that 
Labour bad no “guilt-ridden 
hang-ups” about people mak- 
ing themselves, rich As. -a 
result of genuine entrepre- 
neurial success. 'pi: ; 

1 “We want a society that cel- 
ebrates and values Its bttst- 
ness heroes as much, as it 
does its pop stars and football- 
ers. So we must remote the 
barriers to enterprise this 
country, reward risk-taking 
and encourage innovation 
and creativity. 

“In the US same of th^ meat 
successful entrepreneurs are 
those who have foiled oface or 
twice. Banks and society as a 
whole don't write people df 
as failures. They see Ebem as 
people who have learned; 
people who are worth baridng 
again. That Is why the Gov- 
ernment needs to carry out 
two reviews; one loottng at 
corporate rescue- procedures, 
including the position of the 
Crown as a creditor, and die 
second looking at whether the 
law can be changed to reduce 
the stigma of financial fail- 
ure.” 

Mr Mandelson added: .‘“This 
is not a rogue’s charter.” 

The second review . may 
seek to expand the role played 
by “individual voluntary ar- 
rangements”, In which, as an 
alternative to bankruptcy, in- 
solvent people agree to work 
off their debt Anecdotal evi- 
dence inside the insolvency 
profession suggests that 
people in such an arrange- 
ment in contrast to those 
who are bankrupted, ar? for 
less likely to suffer the knock-, 
on problems of divorce, .loss 
of home, late of the ability to 
work, and suicide. ; 


Dance to Mandelson’s synthesis 




Commentary/ Labour’s mood 
music made delegates purr, write 

Larry Elliott and David Gow 


T IMES have changed. 
Only two months ago 
you could have heard 
a pin drop when 
Peter Mandelson 
spoke to the TUC in Black- 
pool. There were were hisses 
from the back rows of the au- 
dience in the Winter Gardens 
ballroom as the Trade and In- 
dustry Secretary explained 
the realities of life under 
New Labour. 

But in Birmingham yester- 
day it was a different story. 
The Confederation of British 
Industry purred with delight 
as Mr Mandelson hit all the 
right buttons. The applause 
for a speech that was immea- 


surably more confident than 
the hesitant address at the 
Labour conference a month 
ago was warm and genuine. 

A dozen years ago it would 
have been unthinkable for 
one of Labour’s heavy hitters 
to be welcomed into the inner 
sanctum of big business. At 
the 1986 conference, the then 
opposition trade and industry 
spokesman. John Smith, was 
kept to the fringes while Cabi- 
net ministers revelled in the 
high noon of Thatcherism. 

Yesterday it was the arefa- 
Thatcberite John Redwood 
who was the outsider at the 
CBL True, he was given a 
platform, but his speech extol- 


ling the virtues of a free 
enterprise Europe unshack- 
led from Brussels control was 
met with chilly Indifference. 

Clearly, the tectonic plates 
are shifting. The unions are 
concerned that Mr Mandelson 
is preparing to water down 
the Fairness at Work white 
Paper, while file CBI is confi- 
dent that the Government 
will listen to its concerns 
about unlimited compensa- 
tion for unfair dismissal, al- 
though Still anxious about 
automatic recognition. 

Three separate factors lie 
behind Labour's love-in with 
business. The first is that the 
Government has shifted to a 
more pro-business stance. As 
Mr Mandelson said yester- 
day, sixties-style interven- 
tionism has been ditched in 
favour of trying to make mar- 
kets work better. Moreover, 
neither he nor Tony Blair 


<z> 

Midland Private Banking 

Interest rates for Midland 
Private Banking customers 

With effect from 2 November 1998 


sees Labour as representing 
a particular class interest 

"This Government is deter- 
mined *us and them’ will 
never return. And if we are to 
seize the opportunities of the 
knowledge^lrtven economy It 
never must” said Mr Mandel- 
son. 

The CBI loves this sort of 
talk. Sir Clive Thompson, the 
president of the employers' 
organisation and hi g hl y -paid 
boss of RentokiL says that 
Labour is now the sort of cen- 
tre-right party for which he 
could consider voting. 

From the CBI’s super- 
smooth director-general, 
Adair Turner, this would 
barely raise a flicker of inter- 
est but Sir Clive is a man of 
robust right-wing views. At 
the CBFs annual dinner thig | 
year, he compared curbs on 
unions with pest control — 1 
much to the anger of TUC 
general secretary John 
Monks, who was sitting at the 
same top table. 

The second reason for the 
mood of intima cy is t ha t the 
CBI, notwithstanding Sir 
Clive’s views, was never fully 
part of the Thatcher project 
Throughout the 1980s, Centre 
Point was a bastion for those 
who secretly remained wed- 
ded to corporatism and 
higher public spending on the 
h uman and physical infr a. 

structure —and who recoiled 
from monetarism’s excesses. 


Finally, there is Europe, 
where the bulk of the CBFs 
big business membership is 
in favour of Britain's entry 
into the single currency, and 
the sooner the better, with a 
date for entry fixed now. 

The Government is doing 
its best to exploit this tension. 


In 1986 John Smith 
kept to the fringes 
as Tories revelled 
in the high noon 
ofTTiatcherism 


As Mr Mandelson said yester- 
day; “It is economic lunacy, 
for the sake of Eurosceptic 
ideology, to marginalise Brit- 
ish business on the sidelines 
of what should be its home 
market as official Conserva- 
tive policy on the single cur- 
rency threatens to do." 

Will this new spirit of co- 
operation last? The Govern- 
ment hopes so. Its mantra is 
that only business can deliver 
prosperity and jobs and, as 
Mr Mandelson put it yester- 
day: “Government must know 
when to act and when to keep 
out of the way. 

“I am dear about my task. 
It . was spelled out by fee 
Prime Minister In a personal 


| minute when I was appointed. 
*Your job’, he said, is to act as 
a vocal and tenacious advo- 
cate of the needs of wealth- 
creation and. business in 
Whitehall and with other pub- 
lic agencies’.” 

But it was not only Sir 
Clive who sounded a warning 
note with his attack on 
Labour’s propensity for regu- 
lation. Speaker after speaker 
pointed to the inherent con- 
tradiction between Mr Man- 
delson encouraging entrepre- 
neurship and yet hea ping 
more red tape on business. 

The big imponderable is the 1 
down-turn, which now seems 
inevitable. A period ofhigher 
unemployment and rising 
business failures would put 
the relationship between gov- 
ernment and industry under 
severe pressure. 

In those circumstances, 
calls from corporate Britain 
for tiie Government to "let 
business get on with the job” 
would be replaced by an insis- 
tence to “act now”. 

Political commentators say 
that deep down the Labour 
Party has not changed as 
much as Mr Mandelson would 
like to think. The same ap- 
plies to the CBL British pro- 
ductivity may lag 20 per cent 
behind that in France and 
Germany, but when it comes 
to special pleading and 
whingefng, British business 
is in a class of its own. 


David Dow 
Industrial Editor 

S IR Alex Trotman, the 
ffhairman of Ford, yes- 
terday gave a clear 
warning that the US car com- 
pany's 21 British plants are 
vulnerable to closure in the 
face of poor productivity and 
global overcapacity In the 
motor industry. 

He has given factories like 
Dagenham, already suffering 
from production cuts, to the 
end of next year to dote a pro- 
ductivity gap of 20 per cent 
with Ford’s best-performing 
non-British plants. 

His unmistakable message, 
given on the fringes of the 
CBI conference, was that Job 
cuts would take place among 
Ford’s 28,000-strong work- 
force in the UK 
It came as he told the CBI 
that, in the light of a “global 
dog-fight” in the motor indus- 
try a wave of mergers, acqui- 
sitions and outright failures 
would, within 10 or 20 years, 
reduce the current 40 car 
firms in the world to just six 
— two each in the US, Europe 
and Japan. 

He said global overcapacity 
amounted to 80. modern as- 
sembly plants sitting idle. By 
2002 surplus capacity would 
rise to 22 million cars. 

Ford has drawn up what Sir 


Alex called a "very detailed, 
competitive, constructive 
plan” to cut costs and raise 
productivity. * - 

"There is a risk . 
factory we have In the'wotid 
if it does not match up foccpt 
petit! ve standards,” he s«ri_ 
“I would not pick anDagqn- 
ham or Haleirood (home -of 
the new baby Jaguar). All of 
our facilities have to be gob- 
ally competitive.” 

Ford has already cut costs 
by nearly $5 billion (£3 bil- 
lion) in the past two years. 
The company has cut 
$L9 billion from its expenses 
in the first nine months of 
this year against a 1998 target 
of just SI billion. 

But Sir Alex said that thfa 
drive would continue, with 
management — not just 
labour productivity — under 
scrutiny. “It would be wrong 
to point the finger at the man 
on the sbopfloor and say it’s 
all up to him.” 

Ken Jackson, general secre- 
tary of the engineeiinguTrion, 
said: “This would be disas- 
trous for jobs In Britain. It 
will send shock waves down 
the production lines.” 

Sir Alex's call for greater 
competitiveness won backing 
from Robert Ayllng, British 
Airways’ chief executive, who 
denounced “closet protection- 
ism" in Europe's airline 
industry. 
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Dan Atkinson 


F OR those who have suf- 
fered innumerable CBI 

get-togethers, one 
name will be forever 
r emem bered: not Gordon 
Brown, not even Germany’s 
Gerbard Schr&der, but Er- 
hest- Antoine Seilllere. 

Who? Mr SeHUere is pres- 
ident of the Patronat, the 
French CBL He is also the 
man who told Britain’s 
bosses to stop moaning and 
count their blessings. 

Someone had to. It was 
clear that, for all the talk of 
the “productivity gap” be- 
tween Britain and every- 
body else, there remained 
one field in which Britain’s 
economy operated at peak : 
efficiency: the manufacture 
of ever-more baroque and 
oxymoronic excuses for the 
abject mediocrity of British 
industry. 

There is the strong pound, 
high interest rates, the falj- 
ure to sign up for the single 
currency, excessive govern- 
ment intervention, inade- 
quate government Interven- 
tion. an “anti-enterprise 
culture”, and so on. 


Mr Seilliere, representing 
an economy about one filth 

bigger than ours with about 
the same population, was 
having none of it. He listed 
Just a few of the burdens 
under which the Patronat’s 
membership straggles —a 

I compulsory 35-hour week, a 
huge budget deficit uncon- 
trolled health spending. 

Under questioning, he 
said: "It’s true that interest 
rates are high here [in Brit- 
ain], but social regulation is 
tighter, yon don’t have the 
degree of taxation on some 
aspects ofbnstness and yon 
don’t have to defend your 

currency. It’s difficult to 
have everything.” 

Mr Seilliere's grasp of 
British political realities 
was not always np to his 
clear-eyed view of our 
moaning businessmen, as 
when he talked of “entre- 
preneurial problems 
settled by a governmental 
team which is predomi- 
nantly socialist". 

When comparlngBritain 
with France, where Com- 
munists are in government 
committed to “social war” 
on industry bosses, and 
even schoolchildren are on 
strike, he could not resist 
being patronising. “I dare 
ray yon too must have your 
day-to-day difficulties.” 
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Golf 

Clarke bn 
the right 
course 
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David Davies in 

Jerez salutes player 
who upstaged Monty 

ARREN Clarke, with 
lone of the year's 
[most impressive dis- 
plays, completely up- 
staged Colin Montgomerie 
and Lee Westwood in the sea- 
son-ending classic, the Volvo 
Masters, at MontecastHlo. on 
Sunday. The Ulsterman's last 
round of 63, nine-under par, 
propelled him past all the 
other contenders.' It wear him 
a total of £286,000 and second 
place in the Volvo rankings. 

Best of all though, it gave 
notice of a talent fulfilling it- 
self. Clarke has been “promis- 
ing” for far too long. He has 
been in contention so often and 
finished second or worse so 


Montgomerie’s 
feat is like 
Manchester 
United doing 
the Double six 
years in a row 


often that questions have 
arisen about his temperament 

He has. Tor instance, fin- 
ished second three times in 
1998 and while that makes a 
lot of money on the European 
Tour these days, it is a dubi- 
ous distinction to have 
against your name.- Before 
you know where you are, 
your fellow professionals 
start calling you “Avis”. 

But the circumstances fac- 
ing Clarke on Sunday were. 


in European terms, as tough 
as they come. He was in con- 
tention, but the pedple he was 
trying to defeat were the best 
players in Europe and the 
very people who had been 
beating him all year. The feet 
that Clarke saw them off with 
an assured display of accu- 
rate striking, rather than 
with a freak round of putting, 
may catapult b>m into the 
kind of world status that his 
golf has long hinted at 

But that win apart, the sea- 
son has been dominated by 
Clarke’s close friend and 
stablemate, Westwood, and, to 
a lesser extent, Montgomerie, 
whose achievement in win- 
ning a sixth successive Order 
of Merit, the Volvo Banking, 
is acknowledged by all his 
peers as incredible. Both 
Westwood and Clarke went 
out of their way at Montecas- 
tillo to say that having tried 
this year to win the Order 
Just the once, they knew how 
hard that was, and, by exten- 
sion, how hard six must be. 

Montgomerie feels that not 
enough credit' has been allo- 
cated to the achievement, 
which is unique, not just in 
Europe but in the world. Not 
even Jumbo OzaM, who wins 
almost routinely in Japan, 
has ever equalled the se- 
quence, which is not unlike 
Liverpool or Manchester 
United doing the Double six 
years in a row. 

Tbe Scot, however, still 
awaits the one thing that 
would give credence to his 
career. He acknowledges that 
not having won a major 
championship is a “blip" on 
his CV and while he says 
repeatedly that if he never 
wins another tournament he 
will still he satisfied with his 
golfing life, that is what they 
all say. Tom Kite, who suf- 
fered the longest under the 
tag of “best not to have a 



Pleased as punch . . . Darren Clarke celebrates his brilliant victory at the Volvo Masters photogsvv*h:/u^ 


major” insisted that it did not 
really matter — until the mo- 
ment that he won one. 

To watch Montgomerie hit 
shots during one of his better 
rounds is to wonder how on 
earth he has reached the age 
of 35 without having accrued 
at least one major. But then 
some thing will catch his eye 
— a plastic bag flapping, a 
camera-toting spectator, a 
shadow stretching cm to the 
teeing ground — and he is im- 
mediately into his marshal- 
ling mode. “Put that bag/ca- 
mera away. Step away from 
the tee Keep quiet Don’t 
breathe.” At such moments of 
non-concentration on the job 
in hand you wonder how he 
ever wins anything, let alone 
a major. 

There was one such outburst 
during the Volvo Masters, 
when he cleared the 18th tee of 
spectators because of shadows. 
He was quite right In his way, 


but no other player would 
have reacted in the irritable, 
“how-dare-you" fashion as did 
Monty. Ernie Els, his playing 
partner, who probably bad not 
even noticed the sun was shin- 
ing. looked on in complete 
astonishment. 

Westwood did tbe best of 
anybody in Europe, despite fin- 
ishing only third in the rank- 
ing. Winning tournaments is 
what matters, and Westwood 
won five, more than any of his 
peers. Four were in Europe 
and one, the New Orleans Glas- 


Technological problems at 
Farringdon Road on Sun- 
day night resulted in David 
Davies’s report on the final 
day's play in the Volvo 
Masters being omitted from 
early editions of yester- 
day’s Guardian. We apolo- 
gise to all readers who were 
affected. 


sic, on the US Tour. It was 
hardly tbe strongest of 
the year, but it is a landmark 
in any European's career 
when they win in the United 


The Worksqp man won two 
of his events in the week be- 
fore a championship; New 
Orleans before the Masters 
and Loch Lomond before the 
Open, and perhaps as a conse- 
quence did not contend in 
either of those majors. Some 
players rest the week before a 
major, not necessarily for the 
sake of the rest, but because 
they fear getting in conten- 
tion and having to try to win. 
That at any level, can ex- 
haust the mental reserves. 
Sandy Lyle managed to win 
the Greater Greensboro Open 
the week before winning the 
Masters in .1988, but at the 
time be was the best player in 
the world, which Westwood is 
not yet 


The 1998 season was one in 
which the tournament win- 
nos swung violently between 
celebrity and anonymity. 
Apart from Westwood, Mont- 
gomerie won three and Clarke 
two, but there were other win- 
ners with tramps Tiki* Thomas 
Levet, Stephen Allan. Peter 
Mitchell and an Australian 
called Stephen Leaney who ac- 
tually won twice. 

Warren Bennett won the 
Challenge Tour with more 
than twice as much money as 
the runner-up; Tommy Horton 
won the Seniors Tour for the 
third time in succession; and 
on the regular tour there were 
no fewer than three rounds of 
ll-under par. There were also 
three of nine-under par, nnp of 
them Clarke's on Sunday when 
It mattered most and when the 
1998 season is re v ie w ed in 
years to come, that mi ght be 
seen as tbe most significant 
round of afl. 


Racing 


Punters kept 
in dark over 
disputes panel 


Graham Rock 


A NEW service to arbi- 
trate on betting dis- 
putes between book- 
makers and punters was 
launched yesterday, but 
stumbled at the start 
The betting trade associa- 
tions have been informed of 
the Identity of the members 
sitting on the Independent 
Betting Arbitration Service, 
but the names have not been 
made public, and will not be 
known to punters seeking 
redress. 

In the summer, the British 
Horseracing Board suggested 
that the Levy Board set up an 
independent organisation to 
settle disputes between bet- 
ting parties, but the request 
was rescinded, pending an 
evaluation of the new service. 
IBAS is being managed by the 
Mirror Group, publishers of 
the Racing Post, and sup- 
ported by Satellite Informa- 
tion Services, which is part- 
owned by bookmakers. 

While the Racing Post is not 
involved directly with IBAS, 
through tbe newspaper the 
Mirror Group receives sub- 
stantial tmwng from the bet- 
ting industry. IBAS has stated 
that it will “guarantee impar- 
tiality and fairness.” 

George Howarth. MP, the 
minister responsible for bet- 
ting and gaming, said: ‘TEAS 
should be judged by what it 
achieves, what it produces, 
not how it produces it." 

Given the organisation's 
background, punters might 
be forgiven for wondering if 
IBAS is truly independent, 
and they win not be able to 
make a judgment until the 
identity of the panel is 
known. 

IBAS replaces the Green 
Seal Service, managed by the 
Sporting Life, which ceased 
publication in May, and one 
of Green Seal's decisions will 
be challenged in the Court of 


Appeal today. Terry O’Cal- 
laghan win be anting them to 
overturn an earlier court de- 
cision, that the Green Seal 
Service acted fairly when 
finding In favour of Coral, 
who were in dispute with 
O'Callaghan over a bet which 
allegedly won £259,000. 

Direct Route (2.50) can 
make a successful start to his 
career as a mature chaser by 
winning the William Hill Hal- 
don Gold Cup at Exeter today, 
a race that looks an early-sea- 
son rehearsal for the Queen 
Mother Champion Chase. 

Howard Johnson'6 progres- 
sive horse was one of the lead- 
ing novices of last season. His 
jumping let him down once or 
twice. Including the Arkle 
Challenge Trophy at Chelten- 
ham; be was within striking 
distance of the leaders when 
coming down at the seventh. 

However, he went on to land 
the San deman Novices’ Chase 
at Ain tree and the Tripleprint 
Novices’ Chase at the Pun- 
ch estown Festi val- 

Or Royal, runner-up in the 
Champion Chase, heads tbe 
han dicap with Super Tactics, 
who won on his seasonal 
reappearance at Wincanlon. - 

Edredon Bleu Is not certain 
to be suited by the prevailing 
soft ground, and Lake Karlba 
was disappointingly beaten 
last month. Today's race 
looks a good opportunity for 
Direct Route to prove that he 
is a leading contender for the 
two-mile title. 

Royal Anthem, Henry Cec- 
il's well-backed favourite for 
the Breeders' Cup Tint was 
found lame in his box on Sun- 
day night, but it is hoped that 
he will be fit for the big race 
on Saturday. “He is not a defi- 
nite runner, but he is much 
better this morning.” said 
Cecil yesterday. 

“We are not sure what the 
problem is. It could be a little 
blood vessel has burst, or a 
shoe problem. The next 48 
hours will tell us more." 


Exeter (N.H.) with form guide 
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Skbfendnd4 artiadmdntoBBa.4iidl3. lSUDMUnSnacaonUKoai railandt Si total 
Mom: F*rt 2 ed. Sit d U. 19 Wta M M n wmw to tap life. 6a Ontag me ml : ml 
«afelSb«nDtnaCtoBcenEMW2nilfMllnphaa,GilT)toitoitaOataludn fiBwdussEnfflsa 
taomd 4 at, n> d K. Cl bdta Lnalmd Qweta to an bde. fid 


Catterick Jackpot card 


Warwick National Hunt programme 


OtAHAMROCK 


TOP FORM 


1.10 Edwartia Stada D' am aBiy s te 

1.40 BarUntenew Fair GhgarFn 

2.10 SMn Song (mp) Sktn Song 

240 MrKagn^c HooMnker 

3.12 BomMcoWay TotdjYom 

34C Smwi W feH p i a croe wa moM 

4.10 San-Hpade 

LeB-tanded drart ot iXm win 240y& iun-ia 

Going: Good to sail * Denotes bGrwers. • Top form rating. 

SmaferwkMKHre. 

BSokarotf flrat ftoo: None Visarad: i .10 New VOrher. 

lyres n backets ate horse’s name denote days since test outing. F, Rat 


f *J APPEAL JUVHflLE NOVICE HURDLE 3T0 


'2m £3^76 (16 declared) 

-0E62t SMatrmdanfe(tenURpBl1-5 
P!£ IB i jto ci (33)61fcCajn U-4 


H Kdm pi* «7 

a BnAv 

Hr S Shaw m D 

H Baafedw te IQ 

A Moure as 

o * ■ 


1 . BJtnif * — 


GRAHAM ROCK 


TOP FORM 


Face Tlw Cteas 
TfttaSomyO*) 
SbaOmarGanlan 
YaomnODver 


Around The World 
Northern SwrogaB 
ShaharGreeo 
toacafal Sanli 


130 
200 
2.30 

3.00 

3J0 AM» 

4.00 KaataUWata 

Left-nanded track ol just aider iron tah 31 an- la Sharp and urtiaug. insulted to long- 
ttVkna horse 

Going: Heavy. * Denotes tenters. 9 Top tom rang. 

Draw: H0i numbers tawured in 320. 

Seven ay wtaoetK 3.00 RymeTa Rased. 

BMiamd flrat fkna: 230 Doibaas: 330 Mysdcai. lWd USy. Ulaorarh 4 00 Hafiog Raca 
§ MB hspeCTMM 

Flgon to tractate ato hone’s pbb» denote days tires test aflng. J. Junes. 


4 <Q#\ROB0i HOOD’S BAY MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES 2YO 
I iWV 7r £2,960 (10 declared) 

W1R CD aaMC n a u« i u ta)JWnBtnya-1? Dtaw rttoa » 

tazn 005ftrttail>rtPJjaHtosn«a-12 fiMHU 87 

ran 0 MOboPME B ryns e-W— JBHbmt BS 

SHth ® BtaSasBla|R]PHBtaM 1 Cham* G 

106 pq B4H05 a>r rt B te PH0IMh08-e Damn HaSrtr 0* G 

ran 06 Wii n taaPN JFteftrrtta -0 KHBhi B 

■7(1) 0 WKftaBlOogdBoi(M)JctnBHiT0-8 H Man » 

WB) Si Aim* to VteM (13) U Jettons 8-3. . i tontogtoSQ 

MB o Fao»Hnna»»(HA*afcinr8-3 4 F £s» » 

n«n D B in n wod L»i» W S C Want B-3 X Dnfef K 

■rtfeB 6-4 tome to Watt. 7-2 Itaxta. 5-1 EfSirts On L 10-1 1 toyrads. 17-1 ton to :S-1 
mm mfes Kmtaim 


*% THOMAS DARLEY NtmSBIY HAHDiOAP ZYO 

AlWs £3,610 {10 dedarad) 

MOB smeo todnafrt)CTJtorr9-7 

3G0) Zttim imtam smart cn}teB)TBw»iB-4 
siOHE toitofcrpjrE«arti*B.ra 


?1 IWHfeMBBFrtfH 
4131 DD ItaNffimMtoaiM 

SB uav CBten (tekUokrtoaM — 



M0 
ano 
»» 
a»H 

arn BB65GJ Cw*te tettr (teUDmni 7-U 
oap) zam? Mrt yw i Mto piJ»itaa7-io 
»fl BOW MO! cam pqtO)PE» 7-10 

MR OftOSD tod* MflifTJunpfl 7-10 

! 4-1 ThrHxtr. B-2 pwam Smgrt, n-2 WpoA 13-2 tod Sod*. U« Cvrat 7-1 Qpai Iter. 

G-lMfeMfeUa* 


A AAHAMU£T0NMMDBI STAKES 

teaMV im 41 £3.435 {9 declared) 

Mt4j ISM?Md«*«irlJt9BBBii6+6.-. T1 


4 toaStoypsjjEmw lute » 

— sera a - 

£6 Canty feta# tortw 7 -*-i A DBm M 

(MattCawiAeaMyC-ft-t A today — 

06 DWmHSBteW*0 XDatayw « 

aarn waoff naatomPiHuafens-g-o — craar v 

MG 4«SnamBBd«fo)MlQmni3-M X W f 

9-11 Mm fiafeA. r-S Mm Fane. W Cota) Ordwl 12-1 DWai. iM tefaktoL W-l ttpfc 
a*®.lrarttQta 3- 1 ~ 


01 

W« 

a 

a 


3 QQ 49,5 (SHOWCASE RACE) 


7J£?^3n5*aared) 

m<6 BJSB? fa*a0rt**flJJW0HdulH-1M 


attm e*3ia4*y4Nirita0Tl«RW*te4-9-w 


SSKTHta 10-12 

240 atato <FN)0lJg]dl0-T2 

00 EArtTangHn MB tana 10-12 

4 Enl0*l0CNrtKfcaB 10-1? . 

nirtteiracaABrtBrio-i? 

UrtHdgrttnqouatm 10-12 

lew VMer (Fll)lfis A Sttta 10-12 

TartMa TIM 10-12 


408,151 0C?W!SwtaOTP&eir;4-W J F Egio » G 

404 £ TSOCSrapattemmJawW-S^ — I Ddtao H 06 

405 n I JtZZ) artnMh m P C*h 3^9-5 K tariff* 84 

*06,12 32K11 tan Otar me UeUedoa 5-4-4 S S*nda»« 

407 ff- BMIXJCajB*«(a)WJETie^O-4 BRtfBtckCq G 

408,^2 GT-230 KanABnw (21) (CQDQraiiai 5-0-3 L Ctaraoefc 86 

*01 R ?i4C*3 FmrtdSaaa (71 (cqRkVMi 3-9-3 X Mart Ram 

410(10 SSOT! Bum's Based p) Rb rt) (CQ E Atan &4-13 6 DaflMti m 

411(51 92400 JotaBoiniBr Brnlc (IS) UJcmaai 3-8-52 ...... J Cano* ■* G 

<12 ff* SOO&CTradiWpjF'.iasooe-*^ U Kantar B1 

4are GioWBracmGta(iN(ctqrauRMteT-4H Acaraa n 

414(71 0X043 Kb'S D ortlil (12)0] Ite NMxxrtr 4-6-1 Oak GBnot* 82 

4« S3 SGTCODteV BN* (*)W tony 7-M TWBamt 78 

BrtSng: 4-1 Son- 5-1 PtaceU Saab. 6-1 hito OuMk 7-1 JqHta-Too B-i MWs FO art 10-1 
Utacs fttt. Ththd Cin. 12-1 tea Voo. ifr-i jn> Buwifcr Wee. 20-1 Cbraatn 


4 A A BtKUXffiHBRfDGE CLAIMING STAKES 

OaOvsf £2.500 (15 declared) 

SOia OC2250PMacassaJm(411 (CD) JBhty 7-9-2 P Robert* pj* ST 

Bmp 11300 Marais Tantspo) m JOrny 8-9-2 P Ferny* 88 

S83 MflQQ Bmdaa Bonn <4qBifclUai 3-9-3 KBrt** — 

504 1 ?) 3GCD95 /pg0aKar(7] pfllDami 3-9-1 _ .. AD4bm*90 

6DB >14; COSOO ABWldgUniaa (21) flUD Bate 6-9-1 Jaaay Baam (7) 88 

306 (1 r ( 2C05CMpScrt(4)(D) Dlilsos 4-9-1 KWW* M 

367(121 £*4S)Aa**tH MtaOf (15J SBonWg 5-B-13 C Team* CT * 86 

SGiH <15030 Capa total 17) S Ewnj 3-0-12 G Strang* G 

3D8M U3548 Btateg ram nuts JJKte 5-8-8 Dana Hattdi (3] 87 

5»«i 3)66*6 Udk tor (187) RPEens 7-8-8 J F Egaa 88 

Sit (73} M53) to ta M agi c (H4)(D)l.LfcYlJaag 7-8-6 T feBBana * G 

312(5) XCPC- Hr*fioMU5)ASn3i9-8-« R tea P) — 

313 R SaDDOtrafcRUft^aseJ-8-4 AMIR* 77 


J 


SMfSi 00080 VnnPiaqRoPcnlr 11-8-4 

515 K MOOCmwUkMHRi* J-8-1 nCartsk*- 7* 

Bslflra 5-2 NfstEX «-l fcfecesaa Tonds. 5-1 P^acegate ia&. T-; Jfe Cara. 8-1 rants WeM), 10-1 
use tei. TZ-: eras up. 


4^QQfflJVEH CROMWBX HANDICAP 


im 5f 175yds £3.097 fi5 declared) 

«tp) <!&Jliwd«9CmtoR|a)RHtettad£r1(^ KFata 69 

•0(7; 3SM05 Vask (j Wa CT7)(I2J)U Wfaarfjy ft-j-ii Tineas* 87 

tOdf. 232KS Darts nqf»US»»ai 7-9-8 
wn?, 2HB0- GwfcPn*.U9)U Erf? 4-9-B 


J Hotel 88 
.-J Can* » 
LGtaaock 84 
A Crttan 85 


*05 <13 J5&TO Mtaartora Boy (3f)(0(D)J Eye 5-9-7 

«K 64663 Tha hwttta (JOB) UnHtertey 3-9-7 

Wd 1) 301222 ttateeflTJr&oe: 3-9-4^-.-. JFEgas* 

MS C640C;' Kra teaafclT (14) J G Sur,thMnji* F-9-4 _ H Fsrtso 86 

mz 3S5H1 tesdwraSpMOTfflBUorpiW! S MhKmdivn 

<U(C >22350 tea Laos (IT) (D] Us SLnqnan 5-9-3 ... - C Teague (3) 88 

«liM} OKK, SrtanBbtorwgUtta^w +^-12 Dak 60 s* « 

a«a 3Ma4«rahTOWR5iffi3a1M-12 s Santera G 

IB.ru to FmtanBminsjC tore* 3-8-12 _ Dsn Udkoas 86 

*14?) 4BI5! Sklaa 8rtc (17J (D)R Ban 5-8-5 .. ._ . 7 tossy » 

«B& Mng7lacsU24) IT l^xev 2-8-? TlOan* 86 

temp 5-1 Stan Use IWUKtontSirt. 7-1 (bciak. B-l HE=S. tortta Bm. 16-1 Dsuta CffiiB. 
Hra ls a* am. top ran*. 


• Prospects for Catterick today hinge on a 7.30am 
inspection. James Sanderson, clerk of the course, said 
yesterday. "I think it’s quite doubtful At the moment it is 
very much borderline. Most of the course is okay but the 
home bend isn’t very clever at all and more rain is forecast" 

• Yesterday’s meeting at Nottingham was called off because 
of waterlogging. 


Results 


PUJMPTON 

MOCRB «f Htesfe If ITk^ WALUUM.M 
BMcfcefe* (11-2V X. Ljtawmf* toMv (&-2 
kvT. a,(ram wrat Myra ra M4-tL Or« 

7 . is. (Juam Bouiawj t« craft 12 . 7 a. 
case, ciia ouai f. cbbd. csf: caun. 
Ttrartooraa 

t.Tfi (d, or (rt 1, THC OOTIACX 
WAV, W Hhtaon (1 1-SV a. “ ' 

Jl- 

CMaB^Y^’mcte.xitw.' 

■lao era « how » t, mr 

cun. L A«srtt I/-; *£.*< 


i fiOi, M, ra>' ra. 'JMH (%*4 R-U4J 5 
naX |D UMra«G 030. 




(ia.il MmMk.M m 


Flower) Tat* omnw.nM. C280 Dnrt 
F: C550- C5F:C500 

awdnfean. c oo LTmw hb*o> r 

WHdgw IHt fliip (9-it MU w k fa 
«4d«|n-4MMi.ll-4tHivPto7anm.e 
«*nWLxm*ii»rtiTm:C730:ieia3.EWft 
CLAD- Hurt F: HIOD. CSF: C523B. TflCtot 
Clfefe. 

MO cam If Oik 1 . MO WU rt. H 
Onmnway (7-»imt X, — mrtorra pB-n: 
S, Dm Otar | 7 -lj. ri ran li. i IP 
NteMM) Tfflfc CUft cue. 020. Ortl 
Omi F: £7020. CSF: (sus. Incut SM924. 
«.W(to4flirai,Nrtlli»8ttU- 
slk. p nen in-% s, imanh* nra 
(5-1), 2, nMMykoyj1A.il KM 1 lav Km* 
Chan*. 0 ran ft 89. (T uoGooaro) Ton 
rrjo: mo. coo, tasa dm f. zisjc. 
caf-.mp^ 

HAOMnn k.«mdh«ciski 


SEDCAA 

IJHJCTm I.AOXTrAOk, K FrtJM (11-10 
l»r. *t Omt MZ (11-2). 3, Cnwuhm 
G-l). 11 ran 4.2. (HC4C1 ITcikC2.10;£i io. 
QtftcuftOtoiF.ES -a. csF.nao. 

*£o eras* i. Sam mu- j f Eo«n 

r»* i): a, t«* ra *. km* <«-®. 4, 

ra T i ri4~ij 130-30 In L S 

Utar 21 ran -.x X rtw. (G Suiar) r»; 
goto : t4JC. E2j"C. CL43. DIO Dual F 
vtktBO. CSF. 01138 Trlcasr ClJZSJfi. 
ktoCtamMtaiy. 

fefeOCraaq| 1 . Air» mu, J Fortune 

fl-it SM tw hra 9 ran 3X a. fp Cgii) 
Tom. C7 TO: B O O . Cl AX cun. Dual F 
03 3D. CSF: (2183 TlOK 0088 
*-» Wk 1. CL * am CtkO. c Cogm 
1K-H;S.Th4m As Step 06-1V aTltor 
(17*1). 4, Start nraram (W-ip. a-4 ft-4w 


tloncyi Moss, Stand Tell. iSrnnX ho. K. (P 
Evans i Tour C26to. C7.B0. C370. (3.10. 
□20- Dual F. C 163-70. CSF. £21 189. Tncaat 
E2JC5.37. TrrfKa. £S.762m Mft Torfont. 
3JtO(rt)>1,kOWlB» BOV, KCidlrattQ 
(13-8 Uwp 2, Dtart km (100-1): X 
mufl 125-11 ii ran ia. no (J Quinn) 
Tow C2to. H20. £330. £330 Dual F: 
□MOO CSF C23532. 

1, BOLD AAHJSHAINT, L 

era nodi (ie-i): sv ara* ««wj: a, 

Sota MMa. 120-1): A, Otar terrfci 
(IB-T).9-21«vM» Fortywifiks. 17r*nMk,2S, 
IX iw Cunnmotvarai Tote £24.70; £3 «D. 
£230. £3 70. D 20- Dual F. d31 40 CSF. 
£10431. Tncaa £23*939. 

MCXFOTk Nrt won. 03333*4 carried 

tonrard- 

PLACSKrtlCSIBOO 
OUADFOTrE 14333 


0 Tioato la Stora (t2) H lirts 10-12 . 
RPWpsIW. 


Batata 


-Si 


WFJKtelO-7. 


tl 
12 

13 

14 

15 
W 

Brttea: 6-4 9nda DAflaftpfc. 7-2 Entgol. 4-1 toamu. 6-1 tata. 12-1 AMgaoca. 


UF*e10-7. 


rtM ^ ^ Pnrantr (FC4)BPakig 10-7 . 


i(RRHIknm10-7. 


.Hr J D lm P) n 

J A HcCara — 

B Fanant « 

CHwk 89 

a orth — 

— a f tan - 


1.40 


FRANCIS SHAVES LTD HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m £2,973 (11 declared) 


D LutakSO 
DJOndta WT 


1 2 P 10 P- Bopr F** (214) (Cm 1*3 JBwan 5-12-0 

2 512-62 taakrt tad (UI D tod* 4-11-11 

3 01533- Ton 5»(2iaPflWelm 4-11-5 

4 7313-2 GofcBnao fl*) CT CM Pro 11-11-3 

5 11304- Iktaa (tail (D)CMofed8-11-3 

6 4-2561 Batetaww UJ 11 ) (Q Clkfer 7-10-11 

7 10522- AtatafetaFTH F Mira 4-10-9 

8 13004- BM0VtaaM(FI72)O)GFttnD6-1O-7 

■ 001-20 Srauporad (27) Q) (BFJ R Ikku 4-T0-1 

M 54XU- Kkrt Cnai(T7B(B) A JUton 9-10-0 

11 E 0 MJ 6 Start Trantaf^ II Tax 7-10-0 

Bat&UF B-2 Ittona. 5-1 Gtegw Fw. 11-2 Bvtetam Fa. IW Tom Eft. 7-1 Wafer* UI GoUago. 



2 ^ Q^AMS CAS1M0 novice hurdle 


2m 31 £3,915 05 declared) 

URpe 4-10-13 . 


2P13 
220- Anfflma 

in 


. JMsJPtaD 5-10-12 

i BoyjnnH 03*5-10-12 

5572- Ota Bilk PM) NTatanDBRS 6 - 10-12 

0 - taa (231) PR Wetter 6-70-1? 

42333- Grata Tta* (115) (81) JSpean 4-10-12 

35-3 HdtaBaenrt (17) DWtetai 5-10-12 

OMtalDdtat GfUttrt 5-10-12 

2 W 21 - BrtKkBjaiJJ In* 5-10-12 

040- Mu B te ffigClknocK 4-10-12 

1123/2 sra Sm (17) C Mm 7-10-12 

R>- Ctnadoataa (238) CMxtak 5-10-7 J 


C kata* 84 

G Bxadto — 

R. 

_ — T. 

._ J A BcCaittV 80 


11 
G 

13 

14 

15 

Batting: 11-8 Skei Song. 5-1 to»Tm& 7-1 take Recrei. 8-1 Wider Ham. 10-1 Aidbran. Cosy Rfe. 


D 


G Tray* 99 

Artjgetra 85 
3 Ttanta — 
R Betanqf — 


J UagrakBO 


P65Z/P SMfeK (MJBfcs A tart 9-10-7 
StarKR 021) B UtailFI 5-10-7 
1000- Waa tta t M e l (T79) J Nerte 6-10-7 . 


. Ana Start — 

. Herat Bnaa — 


2^ SUWPftY MPBCRP CTASE 


»3m 2f £2,820 (5 declared) 

P4131- BtaWater (29^ (D)WJ»te 9-11-ID 

235F1- Mr kaoadtc (aw roHIta 7-11-5 

3^33- Bo ok Mtataa (tfl^ ; F) Mss V K3fang. &-1T-Z — 

/45PP /aoGaorptpfit) (D) A Mraowte 12-10-9 

I3PS3- Bold Aeeourt(t7qD IkCdB 8-10-6 


1 

2 

3 

4 
8 

Battlflv 3-1 Hoctatar. 5-2 IftMaflnOc, 3-1 Book Ibdtea 13-2 AfcGnto. 9-1 Btutooaitt 


.HA 


.T JndBfeSO 
87 
K 


0 jlQFLANDERS’ RBLDS CLAIMING HURDLE 


'2m £1 ,669 (12 declared) 

KP3/2 SeteoBkM A BrtdgwBH 7-11-3 G Biadter B4 

04525 nmcmt(17qUTs 7-1 1-0 T tentt 85 

D 


W TBM^TO OT ffG) R M Pipe 5-10-1 2 C 


33-132 I 


(M)(D) A JicttS 5-10-7 T . 


32 BrandtaWaiflfe ROT Ms Mfataji 9-10-11 Pita 88 

4 RodcScm(n) ASteete&-l0-7l ... B Jokran 83 

P4rt*> Mrtra Say rfffl (CO) DlP Pound 12-10-11 Dr P Pitetafll 79 

26035 Catte Sacral jam ® D Butted 12-10-8 D J Banted 87 

BoU5«ti^4Z)RlttikEtead 4-10-6 tt*r Ijora — 

P46M> Sanraar Rower (15) mrteZDaJa* 8-10^ R Fanwt — 

■HOB GrtopkgtasTO (D)B Uatap 6-10-5 Htad Bramaa 83 

52554 Horten Rata (U){D)W Oar 10-10-5 G Tomer 85 


Botev 2-1 Total Yota 54 Bnratte Wq. 11-2 Caale Seoa. >0-1 aanact. 72-7 Otanxci 


3 . 40 R0WL 


NOVICE CHASE 

2m 41110yds £3,785 (9 declared} 

22 F 12 CnafeanaHIISQNRKBndgnla 7-11-3 _ u GriSto R + • 

11 V Hutton 

Otawood 7-10-11 - . J A HcCater 

7-10-11 X Mtearaa 

JUBOB6-10-11 J Sappk 

4 PUipte 6-10-71 ...R tonal 

(EmciiieranB-io-n -AHataw 

nafcnS5-1tKiO tedaal Bmao 

5-10-6 ADobta i 

4-1 OodraaM. 10-1 Bateraii Boy. 12-1 Strong Aroe. 14-7 r 



^ | q doncaster bloodstock national hunt hat 


F2m £1,308 (17 declared) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

ft 
6 

7 

8 
8 
10 
11 
12 
VS 

14 

15 

» 

IT 

Ml . 

10-1 ttsB! 


rHnei 4-11-0. H Batdrtor i 

m 6-11-0 L Corona in 

a» (171^(0) PHUnfe 5-1 1-0 II A Rtajotatf 


■f S SbtoflB (7) 
Cart C Ward Ttaas 

P tens 

C Monde 

S UttoB 

1-0 A Itogtea 

5 PtaJMAtortPTqCsanEsGixsoSuaD 4-u-O Sqta WkM 

rRNBrac 4-n-o Hr J 0 Haora (7) 


5 Xraemfe (171) UBHRMBy 5-11-0 
5 HnBBrattf 


H U Rpe 4-11-0 

ra 4-n-o 

rH4-n 


RTBaaM)3«s4*ii-o J 

5-1 HI .. R , 

5-11-0 N mtsisan 

5-11-0 A Stinks (7) 


: Teanate (118)1 

05 ItePakErtpUftWjHita 6-11-0 —.1 Jente 

6-1 Enoher Wo, M 6 ttp Goftti 8-1 Bona 


4- SntHynto (IBS) M Tasc 
0 Stator Dio (258) I YWaoB 
SnHktyltaAGHR5-i 
4 Teentabs (118) A Caul 


KEEPING TRACK 

09064 700 + 


*■- r, 

'TOWfTTv- 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 


WARWICK 

EXETER 

CATTERICK 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 


141 151 

142 152 

143 153 
09064 700 140 
09064 700 150 


i taramuMU no. TO us. own km. uxmCSaaa*. 


T^dGuardlan 0 interactive 








Pools Forecast 


Overmars is 
latest Arsenal 
striking loss 


Results 


Football 


Worcester C * Merthyr. 


v Evorton 


v Cinrofitry 


■ Liverpool v Derby 

« Wtrttro Forosl v WMrtwton 


Martin Thorpe 


Mb i s Bo non Alb v Nuneaton: Grantham v 
Cambridge C {7.45); Tamworth v Ilkeston 
To. SUM DhMw BTojtwteb Tn » Sut- 
ton cokffletd Tn; CHvfertort Tn v Evesham 
Uttf: Hinckley Utd v Blakanril: Moot Green 
v StsRonl Rngra: Sttepalmd Dyn v sum- 
lord AFC. Truitt . w ii OMata Ashtord Tn 
v Chelmsford C-. Cirencester Tn v Newpor t 
LO-W; Ertth 4 Belvedere v Margate; Raher 
Ath London v Tonbridge Anjjete; FODca- 
stone ftrv v St Leonards: Havant & Water - 
loovllle v Andover; Slttlngbourne v 
Danfort. 


as Stoke 
38 Water* 
37 Wndam 
SS York 


v Lirton 1 

v Mdlw.lll 1 

V BlacVocei 1 

v Notts Comity ■ 


THIRD DIVISION 
as C a m b ri dge 
oo Carlisle 
31 Derflngtoa 

33 Inter 

39 Harttepoot 

34 HeS 

3» Rochdale 
M Rofeartim 

37 Scunthorpe 

38 ShrowsOury 

39 Smeuea 


r Bti'jlcn 
s Snchond 
v Pitcroutn 
v UylcnO 
v MjnslirU 
v Si.vta'oiqn 
v Cneiier 


SCOTTISH PREMIER LEAGUE 

40 A t . ante on v Ouieermlinc 1 

41 CetOc v Dundee a 

4a Dundee Uid i Momerw>:<r 1 

SCOTTISH FIRST DIVCSfOM 

43 Airdrie v PaSdrti a 

44 Clydebank v HjmiHon 1 

43 Raitn Horrr. . Mberaten 2 

46 SCMrren v Mertln 1 

47 Sk.nn<i v Ayr Utd 3 

SCOTTISH SECOND DfVISKJM 

48 AOoa v ArttCUji 1 

49 Foafer • Dueonef SUi > 


v Tronmaro 

• Qrinnby 

* Ortaid 


Lincoln 
Bristol Rvn 


31 WinlS — u lee v Wycombe 

33 R«— v Burnley 


P Md i i u Bishop Button v Bf id part Man- 
gottlMd Utd v Keynatam Tn. 


P o m ip ■ i le j h Praaton vAaton Vina. Third 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 

- ; Cheteea v 

Charlton. 


POA TOUfh I — B world rwUlnga 

{US unless stated): 1, T Woods 11 Xpts ov: 
2 . M O Moore 1054, 3. Davis LovolM 9 84: 
4. D Duval 993: 5. E EJs (3A) 9.81; 6 C 
Montgomerie |OB) 937; 7. N Price (2m) 
8.59; 8. V Singn |F1|I) OSS. 9. L Westwood 
IGBj 636: ia P Mick oison 7.99: 11. F Cou- 
nt «S 7 Ml 16 J Furyk 693; 16 U OzaU 
l Japan) 688: 14. C Norman (Aua) 640 15. 
J PamevUc (Swe) 644. 16 j Leonard 618: 
17. S EHdogten (Aus) B.18: 16 M Cateavoo- 
cMa 5 83; 19. T Watson 547; 20. D Clarke 
(QB) 936. 

Tennis 

ATP MDOOd TOURNAIKKT (Parts): 
Arad rout* ■ P t i W ppB ua a la (Aus) bt 0 
Vacek !Cr) 7-6. 7-6 T Haaa (Ger) M C 
Costa (Sp) 7-6 B-l: M Raaaat fSwttz) bt W 
Ferreira CSA) 8^6 8-4; N Meter (Gar) bt J 
Krosfak (Slovak) 7-6 6-1: 0 Pwa* fir) beat 
T EnqvW (Swal 6-3. 6-3: T liduneaaw 
(Swe) bt S Grtsjean (Fr) 7-6 8-7. 8-4; A 
Dl Flip* (Fr) bt R From berg (Aus) 8-3. 
6 -4; T WoodbaWgo (Aus) U S UUhracb 
(CiJ 6-3. 2-6 7-6. 

ATP TDURr Leedt ny i w iUnp a i 1. P Sam- 
praa (US) 6990pcs 2. u Rka (Chile) 3.702; 
1 P Ratter (Aus) 3,489-. 4. C Moya (Sp) 
Z8B6 5 A Ageasl (US) 2.987: 6 A Corretja 
(Sp) 2.799: 7. K Kucera (Slovak) 2X0: 8. Y 
Kafelnikov (Bus) 2 £01; 9. R Krajicek (Nath) 
6S46 10. T Henman (GB) 2,482: 11. P 
Korda |C£) 2X1: 16 Q Ivanisevic (Cm) 
1*6* 13. G RtaodsH (08) 1X8: 14. J 
Semerir* (Nath) 1X3. 15 J BJortunan 
(Swe) 1.636; 16 A Co— (Sp) 1X3. 17. C 
PIOliM (Fr) 1.736; 18. M PMlppouasIs 
(Aua) 1.841; 16 T Johansson (Swat 1,619; 
20. F Mantels (Sp) 1X3. 

WTA LSFZIO OPSMk Plrat rt— I Ils. 
JeE (Cm) bt C Black (ZJm) 6-4. 6-1. 

Cricket 

stiiii'FllLD SHMLDi Tasmania 460-9 
doc |J Cox 184. M Divenulo 95 Gillespie 
4-66) and 191-9 dec (Dtvenulo 82). Scum 
Australia 314-6 dec (B Johnson 106. Milter 
6-67) and 166-6 (toiler 3-66). Match 
drawn. 


Arsenal 

eo 

Oertry County 

T 2 

Nottm. Forest 

as 

Anion Villa 

81 

Everton 

73 

Oxford 

14 

Barnsley 

82 

Fulham 

37 

OPR 

86 

EHrm. City 

63 

Grimsby 

15 

Rangers 

87 

BtocktHon 

84 

Hudd. Town 

74 

Reading 

59 

Botton 

es 

Ipswich Town 

75 

Snuffietd United 

68 

Brentford 

66 

Leeds United 

76 

SheHigldWed. 

89 

Burnt*/ 

67 

Leicester City 

77 

South ampron 

90 

Bvy 

11 

Liverpool 

78 

Spurs 

91 

Cetoc 

68 

Man. City 

79 

Stoko City 

92 

Charlton 

99 

Man. United 

80 

Stockport 

12 

Chelsea 

69 

Middlesbrough 

81 

Sundertand 

93 

Coventry City 

70 

hUtwafl 

83 

Watford 

58 

Crystal Palace 

71 

Newcastle Utd 

83 

West H»n 

94 

Crtm 

13 

Norwich City 

B 4 

Wimfctedcn 

95 





Wolves 

96 
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Third Mitel— a Eghsm Tn v Wingate S 
F i nch l ey; Hornchurch v Lewes. Fibim 
C—: Amt roundi End aid v St Albans C. 


WORLD YOUTH CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Oropesa del Mar. Sp): No— d ttoyimr 
ft i s l wnt tetedto R Sheldon 6: N Pert. S 
Tldman 6: M Ttvruchelvam. u Buckley. H 
Ri chords 4; D Tan. S Buckley. T Rendoe 
3K: G Jones 3; l D'Cceta 2. 

HAMPS T EAD FESTIVAL (Londo n): Ana l 

(Hun). 3 Pedersen lOan) Sira Mastisrr" 5 
Vkieki (Hun) 7; j Pigort iiMnorm). C 
Crouch (Eng) 61 Open A Summerscale 9. 
SCARBOROUGH OPOk Surfmercale 
< W. 

American Football 

NPU Atlanta 37 Si Lotes 15. Baltimore 19 
Jacksonville 45: Buffalo 30 UU/nl 24; Caro- 
lina 31 New Orleans IT: Clncmnad 26 Den- 
ver 33; Detroit IS Arizona 17: Indianapolis 
19 New England 21: Pittsburgh 31 Tennes- 
see 41. Tampa Bay 77 Minnesota 24. 
Washington 21 NY Giants 16 Kansas City 
17 NY Jets 20; Green Bey 38 Son Fran- 
cisco 22: Seattle IB Oakland 5 I eeiSnp 


Josh Hall on Gartmore Invest- 
ment Managers was the 
fourth boat to finish the first 
leg of the Around Alone race. 
mites Bob Fisher. The British 
skipper crossed the Cape 
Town finishing line yesterday 
afternoon, 50 hours behind 
the leg winner Mike Golding. 

Tennis 

John Newoombe and Tony 
Roche were retained as Aus- 
tralia’s Davis Cup captain 
and coach yesterday despite a 
lacklustre two-year reign 
which has seen the team suf- 
fer defeats by Hungary and 
Zimbabwe. Their tenure has 
also been marred by a long- 
running dispute with Mark 
Fhilippoussis. who has only 
recently returned to the fold. 

Hockey 

The eight Premier Division 
clubs in the women's English 
League have avoided each 
other in the draw for the third 
round of AEHA Cup, although 
five of them have to travel, 
writes Pat Rowley. Clifton, the 
holders, are at home to Cam- 
bridge City while the champi- 
ons Slough visit Havant of the 
South Second Division. Ips- 
wich, the Premier Division 
leaders, travel to Hampton, 
who are newcomers to the 
English League Second 
Division. 

Darts 

The former Embassy world 
champion Richie Burnett has 
been drawn to meet the No. a 
seed Ronnie Baxter in the 
first round or the Etabassy 
World Championship which 
starts at Frimley Green on 
January 2. Burnett, who Is 
unseeded, won the title in 


Squash 

■ITERMATIOIIAL CHAEBROMEMBP (La- 
hiHS): E— I H» a te i P Prfow (Aua) bt A 
Khan (Pak) 16-6 17-16 15-10; D Ryan 
(Ira) bt J Bonatat (Fr) 15-11. VMS. 15-11. 

15- 4. 

US OPRN (Boston): Qu a rter t l mrt e j P R8- 

<x* (Scot) bt C Walker (Eno) 15-6 13-16 

16- 13. 15-12; S Parka (Eng) bt C Rowland 
|AW) 15-7, 15-13. 15-I» W Tkyfor (Eng) 
bt M Calm* (Eng) ’.8-15 15-14. 15-16 
9-15 15-6 J Power (Can ) bt D Jenson 
(Aua) 15-9, 15-13, 7-16. 15-6 


Fixtures 


CUPi Rnt ramk HaSteld Main v Iso- 
coster Ab. 


(730 unless stated) 

Football 


Derby v Blackburn (7.0): Man UU v StoJcw 
Nottm FOrest v Birmingham (7.0). P int 
DMateo: Coventry v Man Oty (7,0): Shea 

WOd V Tnuunero (7.0). Boeoew IRrieliin 

Bradford C V Stockport (2.0). 

HUSH UAOUfc An* PMefcou Arts v 
CarTlck: Larne v Bangor. 

Rugby Union 

SWALBC cun Eeoeed raomh Clltynydd 
v CartHI. 

Ice Hockey 

SUPNnUAOUM London v Nawceette. 


• Crystal Pstece are poised to etrai 
■heir Chinese c onne ction by si gnu 
striker Hao HaMong. 

HBO. who IM the Chinese league « 
goals this season lor c hampi ons I 
w(ll )oln termer team-mate Sun Jllii 
Shanghai's Fan zntyi at sal hurst Pa 

• Manchester City are on n» vw 
signing me former Blackburn star G 
Danis. 

Joe Royta la asi ta hate teKs vrt 
(tesek winger later this week m 
move beck io England. 

The Maine Rood manager has pgi 
dual to Keep the 29-ygar-ofd tor the i 
oils season ana la raping u land hi 
tors Saturday's derby at OUham. 

• A transfer trftunal has deddei 
Newcastle mix pay EB50XHJ0 la 1 
nam Hotspur tor the m lot elder 
Brady. 

The 22reor-ald tnkffieUer was c 
Kenny Bdgltsh't last sterlings to 
Magpie* before his departure Ira 
dub In August 


Aldershot Tn; Croydon Ath v Mai 
UM; HeybrUge Swift* v Bromtey. 
haM v Leyton Pennant: Mat Poilc 
tew; Stalnas Tn v Slough Tn: Salt 
BUiermy Tn. 

UMINOND LEAGUE; Awt OMd 
ctme Bor v Gretna: Stocksbridga F 
rogate Tn. Cdp: Tasowl rowt 
Jon Stanley v Great Harwood Tn; 
]h v Befper Tn: BlySi Spartans v I 
PA; Chorfey-v Marine; Oroyteden 
l»t Lsncaamr C v Tratfort; Lalgti 
cough; Runcorn v Coiwyn Bey; 
moor UU v Gulsefey; Stalybrtege 
Nfriraham: Yfteon Alb v vnrwk 
Woriaop Tn v FrtcUey Alh. 


and Z33-4 (W Waaln 66 B WhUa 
dm won Oy six wtemts. JUm 
G auteng 453-7 dec and 277-* 
Basher 69. N McKenzie 51. K Ri 
51). w eatern Province 503-9 da 
drawn. Ktesberleyi Grlquaiai 
393-6 dee and 203-3 dec (P Bam 
Weasels 67). Free State 279-8 
319-5 (K Venter 142. B Dlppenaar 
State won by Ihre wickets. 


174-115); 2 . Arizona (4-4-725-170): 1 NY 
Sante (3-5-100-173) CwWBMe tea 1 . 
Ulrmeooia (T-1-2S5-143); 2 . Green Bay 
(6-2-219-168); 3. Tampa Bay (4-4- 
'Tr *'" DMtetem 1 . Adanta 

(5-2-21?— 7 50} : 2. San Francisco (6-2- 
248-183): 3. New Orleans (4-4-136-170). 

Hockey 

Mem CHAMPIONS’ TROPHY: South 
Korea 1 Australia 7 . 

EH A WOMEN’S CUP. Thlr4Hrwmd 
draw: Aldridge * Lstchworth; Banbury v 
Woking; Basingstoke v Trojona; Bfl- 
llngham v Morpeth; Hertibum N V Brom»- 
grow: Camarbiay v Worcester N: artton 
SL v Cantos C: Crosby v teghkrwn; Drn- 
fleld v Northampton; Dulwich v Sunderland 
A; Ealing v Lougntcnlana: Eastbourne v 
Epsom: inter * Chester. Exmoutn v Har- 
toiton M. Hampton v Ipswich; Havant v 
Slough; Kettering v Doncaster: Leyland U 
v BSE: Liverpool S v Walflngton: Luton T v 
BaBltdarc Maldenheed v Horsham: Mktefe- 
ion v LoughDoro 3: Orton T v Sunbury; 
p *<*wlsft OS v Bradford, BhUDdd v Mat- 
lock B; Sherwood v W Witney; 5t Albans v 
Leicester: Sutton C v St Austell; Tulae Hill 
v Poynkm; Werton v Bracknell; Wimbledon 
v Surbiton: Wlnchmora Hill v Chelmstoid 
H (Matches to be played on Sunday, 15 
Nov). 

Ice Hockey 

BENSON A HEDGES PLATE s-™». 
NttMi M«ed toga Slough 1 GuMkird 4 
[agg 3-6 ). 

■RTTIBH RATIONAL UUGUB Edm- 
burgh 4 FWe 5: Peterborough 6 Paisley 6 
HHL* Philadelphia 4 Ottawa S: Chicago 1 
Calgary 4: Loa Angatee a Phoenix 1 Van- 
convar 4 We3hlngton 1 . * t nidi hi rtmS- 
•"Bte 97*1 »m rmif eraii ite. Tin 1 Iim«| 
BMiiImi t. Ottawa (W 6 . Li. "TO. GF30. 
GA24 Pt» 121 ; 2. Toronto (5-4-l^&-31-11). 


A RSENAL S hopes of get- 
ting a result in Kiev 
tomorrow have been hit by 
the withdrawal of one of their 
most potent attacking play- 
ers, Marc Overmars, with an 
abdominal injury. 

With Dennis Bergkamp al- 
ready absent from this Cham- 
pions League tie due to his 
foar of flying. Arsenal's lack 
of strength in depth up front 
is in danger of being exposed 
at the wrong time. Defeat for 
the Gunners will seriously 
weaken their chances of qual- 
ifying for the quarter-finals. 

The captain Tony A dams 
will also miss the game hav- 
ing failed to recover from his 
back problem, but here there 
is an able deputy In Steve 
Boutd. 

Up front, however. Arsene 
Wenger is short of options. He 
had been toying with playing 
Overmars as a striker along- 
side Nicolas Anelka in Kiev, 
but will now almost cer tainl y 
have to pick the inconsistent 
Christopher Wreb there. 

The choice as to who plays 
wide on the left is between the 
inexperienced Luis Boa Morte 
or young Stephen Hughes, who 
looks! out of his depth when 
Dynamo Kiev overran Arsenal 
in the 1-1 draw at Wembley 

two weeks ago. 

Then. Arsenal were miss- 
ing their infl uential midfield- 
ers Emmanuel Petit and Pat- 
rick Vieira. They will play In 
Kiev. 

But Wenger remains char- 
acteristically defiant — “We 
have produced results many 
times when important play- 
ers have been missing." 


Sport in brief 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

09066 16 86 + 
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(Jefa Cup: second round, second leg 


Valencia (0) v Liverpool (0) 

Redknapp ready 
for another return 


The Guardian Tuesday November 3 1998 


Ian Ross in Valencia on Liverpool’s likely 
line-up for a game in which they need a goal 


L rVERPOOL’s season 
has already yielded so 
many contradictory 
signals that it is be- 
coming diffi cult to denounce 
those who Claim that a 36- 
hour sojourn in balmy Spain 
may mark the start of a win- 
ter of discontent. 

Certainly if a team assem- 
bled at such expense should 
be forced out by Valencia, 
who have recovered from a 

nnnr cMrf in the Snonlsh 


to believe tbat a test of char- 
acter will be negotiated here 
tonight. 

The belief, or perhaps the 
feeling, is that one goal might 

be sufficient, if only for an 

overall victory on the away- 
goals rule. Liverpool’s perfor- 
mance in the goalless first leg 
at Anfield was abject; it is in- 
conceivable they will play as 
poorly a second time. 

Valencia were very fortu- 
nate twn tuppL'c aen insn- 


LiverpooTs fete trill cer- 
tainly depend on their ability 
to defend, a facet of their 
game which has been pol- 
ished up appreciably since 
the vastly experienced but 
snail-like Steve Staunton was 
moved from full-back to cen- 
tre-back. 

But Valencia have scored 

nine goals In their last two 
league games, performing 
most impressively in the 4-1 
win at Real Zaragoza at the 
weekend. “I’m on a sweet run 
of form at the moment, but 
then again, so is the whole 
team," said Adrian Die, the 
Romania and Valencia 


shudder whenever someone 
in high office seeks to preach 
the virtues of consistency? 

Comfortable wins over Not- 
tingham Forest and Fulham 
hinted at better times, yet on 
Saturday a bemused audience 
looked on incredulously as 
Leicester drove a Cotbee and 
horses through the idea that 
normal service had finall y 
been resumed. 

Looking on the bright side 
has always come naturally to 
Liverpool managers and the 
club's Joint stewards, Gerard 
H outlier and Roy Evans, seem 


recalled in place ot Karlheinz 
Riedle who damaged a groin 


there is the James factor . 
Ironically it was during the 


muscle at Leicester. The an- 5-1 drubbing of Forest last 


ticipated return of Jamie 
Redknapp after injury will 
help stiffen a midfield which 
has proved to be more bellig- 
erent than creative in recent 
weeks. 

"The important thing was 
that we did not concede a goal 
in the first game." said 
Evans. 'This tie is still very- 
much alive but we will need 
to improve on our passing be- 
cause it just wasn’t good 
enough on Saturday." 


Leeds United (0) v Roma (1 ) 

O’Leary will 
miss Radebe 


Michael Walker 

I N ROME a fortnight ago 
Leeds United managed 
partly to overcome off-the- 
field disruption brought about 
by Martin O'Neill’s vacillating 
and David O'Leary's touchline 
ban to record the most impres- 
sive of 1-0 defeats and it looks 
as though they will have to do 
it the difficult way again in 
tonight's return at Elland 
Road, although this Hmp the 
hurdles are on the pitch. 
O'Leary, since appointed 
i .manager, can resume his dug- 
out seat and may need to be 
vocal as he tries to reorganise 
a Leeds team without the cap- 
tain Lucas Radebe. 

The South African has been 
a growing Influence and had 
an immense game in Rome al- 
beit with one blip — the mis- 
timed challenge that allowed 


David Wetberall and the 18- 
I year-old Jonathan Wood gate 
to play alongside Robert Mo- 
leoaar. Gunnar Halle is an- 
other defender to consider al- 
though the Norwegian may 
occupy a more advanced role, 
the one held by Bruno Ribeiro 
until his sending-off in the 
first leg. 

It was from the left side of 
midfield that both Halle and 
Ribeiro struck the Roma 
woodwork and Ribeiro’s auto- 
matic suspension provides 
O’Leary with further shuf- 
fling. Another change from 
Rome will see Paul Robinson 
continue to deputise for the 
injured Nigel Martyn. Having 
chosen the 18 -year-old 
Stephen McPbail to play in 
central midfield in Rome, 
Robinson has become the 
third teenager O'Leary has 
shown no fear in selecting. 

His opposite number 


Saturday week that David 
James seemingly sought to 
remind his detractors why 
his collection of England caps 
is unlikely to be doubled to 
two. 

Io between watching Owen 
score four times, James 
flapped at everything and a 
repeat performance tonight 
will strengthen the belief that 
Liverpool have not had a de- 
cent last line of defence since 
Bruce Grobbelaar left. 


Jet..*"" * 
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Going places . . . Michael Owen pashes through the waiting throng yesterday at Valencia’s airport photograph: cuve brumskjll 


Aston Villa (1) v Celta Vigo (0) 


Rocky road to Dublin via Vigo 


n Overseas Football 


Acid attack overshadows 
end of Russian season 


Paul Weaver 

J OHN GREGORY is con- 
fident that Aston Villa 
can consolidate their im- 
probable position as the 
Premiership's pacesetters by 
signing Dion Dublin in a com- 
promise deal with Coventry. 

Gregory, who will be at- 
tempting to guide Villa into 
the Uefa Cup third round at 
the expense of the Spanish 
club Celta Vigo tonight, be- 
lieves that a Dublin deal can 
be struck between the £5 mil- 
lion he has offered and the 
£6.73 million asking price. 

"I'm sure some sort of com- 
promise can be reached." be 
said. “It is really down to the 
two chairmen and club offl- 


! rials to sort it out I’ve done 
everything 1 can. We are still 
not allowed to talk to Dion. 
The clause in his contract 
seems very clear, so why put 
£5 million in there if you 
mean £6.75 million? As far as 
we understand it the contract 
says tbat If someone offers 
£S million then tbe player has 
the right to accept It" 

Mark Bosnicb, tbe first- 
choice goalkeeper, has a 
shoulder injury and is the 
only player unfit for the 
match at Villa Park, although 
Paul Merson and Steve Wat- 
son are again ineligible. The 
midfield pair Alan Thompson 
and Ian Taylor, who missed 
the game in Spain a fortnight 
ago through suspension, are 
set to return. 


Gregory said: “We are tak- 
ing nothing for granted. A 
clean sheet is the most impor- 
tant thing for us. They were 
very good out there and 
proved why they are doing so 
well in the Spanish League. 

"Vigo have not been one of 
the major forces in Spanish 
football and they are a bit like 
us this season in being some- 
thing of a surprise packet 
What we achieved over there 
helped in making people sit 
up and take notice.’’ 

Gregory, who recently 
signed a new contract worth 
£2 million over the next five 
years, has not ruled out a 
manag erial move to Europe. 
“As for as Tm concerned a 
four-year deal means exactly 
that” he said. "If anyone 


breaks tbe contract it win be 
Aston Villa, not me. 1 cannot 
imag ine a better job in this 
country. 

“I cannot envisage moving 
to even Manchester United or 
Ars enal. My aim is to fight 
Alex Ferguson, who is the top 
man, for honours over the 
next four years. Then, maybe, 
1 would like to go abroad. 

'T have already spoken to 
Terry Venables and Howard 
Kendall about their experi- 
ences in Europe and I have 
given the matter a lot of 
thought. Not too many Eng- 
lishmen have been successful 
in places like Germany, Spain 
or France. Hopefully, when I 
have achieved something 
with Villa, that win be the 
next step.” 


FC Zurich (1)v Celtic (1) 

Celtic and Venglos hope to profit from game of chance 


Chris Taylor 

R USSIA’S league wound 
up for fiie winter on Fri- 
day but the major champion- 
ship issues were over- 
shadowed by an horrific acid 
attack on the league’s top 
scorer and his daughter. 

The two-year-old daughter 
of Rotor Volgograd's Oleg 
Veretennikov, is in critical 
condition after an unknown 
assailant threw sulphuric 
acid In her face last Thurs- 
day. Veretennikov, himself 
was burned on the hand and 
miss ed Rotor's victory over 
Torpedo Moscow. 

Local police suggested a 
personal vendetta by a fen as 
a possible motive. 

A week earlier 1,500 fans 
had gone on tbe rampage in 
Moscow's Arbat shopping 
district, smashing cars and 
windows to celebrate Spar- 
tak's retention of the champi- 
onship. Police made dozens 
of arrests. 

Spartak have now won six 


end Glgi Simoni’s tenure as 
Inter’s coach. And with Rus- 
sia still reeling from the rou- 
ble crisis, a Uefa win bonus 
— paid in Swiss francs — 
would be particularly 
welcome. 

The national team’s disas- 
trous start to the Euro 2000 
qualification campaign 
means its remaining fixtures 
are seen as little more than a 
financial liability. 

“The loss of all of our Euro 
2000 matches to Ukraine, 
France and Iceland made the 
rest of our qualifiers mean- 
ingless.’* the president of 
Russian Football Union. Vya- 
cheslav Koloskov, said. M Ve 
will only lose money by play- 
ing them. No one is inter- 
ested in the outcome any 
longer.” 

The prime minister, Yev- 
geny Primakov, has prom- 
ised more government help 
for the game but Mr Kolos- 
kov denied Russian football 
in general was in crisis. “We 
-have a crisis only in our 
national team, but that is be- 


WUJ V UCOI J LUI UU UlvU 

debe would be unavailable 
tonight. “Losing Lucas is a 
big, big blow for us.” said 
O’Leary, "he is a fantastic de- 
fender and we always look a 
better team when he is 
there.” 

At least O’Leary has op- 
tions on cover for Radebe, 
being able to perm any combi- 
nation from Danny Granville, 
Ian Harte, Martin Hiden. 


twiiia j vuuk^i . iuiu 

is also Roma's key man — he 
scored twice on Saturday in 
the 4-0 victory - over Udinese 
that keeps Roma third in 
Serie A — and Lseds' ability 
to interrupt his link with Del- 
vecchio will be crucial to the 
outcome. 

Aiding the Leeds cause is 
the suspension of Luigi Di 
Biagio, essential to the dura- 
bility of the Italians' midfield. 


wwiuc a w uinu wp uuii iiflfl 

troubled them for months if 
they are to remain in the 
tournament after tonight 
The Parkhead side, who 
trail Rangers by seven points 


IUCU Utih nui. yci 

deserted them. 

Even the coach Jozef Veng- 
los recognised this potentially 
devastating flaw when he said 
his team should have won 


because of their atrocious re- son. But he refused to blame 
cord in converting chances, the striker Harald Brattbakk 
will have to improve their despite the overwhelming 


strike-rate beyond measure. 
At the Letzigrund Stadium 


recent evidence that, in Bob 
Hope’s peerless phrase, he 


&J.VCX1 Liie LUJLU it» emu suspen- 
sions which have deprived 
him of six first-team regulars. 
Craig Burley, Tom Boyd, 
Marc Rieper. Enrico Annoni, 
Regi Blinker and Morten 
Wieghorst are all at home. 

There is also a doubt over 
Alan Stubbs, who trained on 
Sunday for the first time In a 
week. On arrival the central 
defender said; “I think HI 
make it all right,” 


LUrtL 5u.uau.un. i nave iv ue- 

lieve in the players we have 
here and to let them know I 
believe in them.” 

Zurich did not look impres- 
sive in Glasgow, where a 
freak goal gave them a draw 
against a team reduced to 10 
men just before the interval, 
when Boyd was sent off. But 
they are regarded as the best 
team in Switzerland and beat 
St Gaffen 3-1 last time out. 


suiwia aeuuim-puice muse. 

Despite losing their final 
meaningless domestic fix- 
ture, Spartak are one of three 
teams tied at the top on six 
points in the Champions 


uie uamuuyam ueau oi me 

International Chess Federa- 
tion (Fide) and president of 
the autonomous Russian 
republic of Kalmykia, who 
has announced his intention 


also on six points but who go 'Tm simply ashamed of 
into the game on the back of our football," he said. “How 


three straight defeats in the 
Italian league. 

Victory for Spartak could 


can you not find 11 good play- 
ers in a country of 150 mil- 
lion people?" 
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Football 

Sullivan 
threat 
to sue 


BIRMINGHAM CITY'S 

hCQ-owner David Sulii- 
"van Is considering tak- 
ing legal action against the 

referee Rob Styles over the 
sending off of the club's Zim- 
babwean striker Peter NdJovu 
for two diving offences In the 
match against Huddersfield 
Town at St Andrews on 
Saturday. 

Sullivan has called on 
Styles to study a video of the 
incidents and has threatened 
to issue a writ against the offi- 
cial and the Football Associa- 
tion tf the decision Is not 
reconsidered. 

“Because there Is abso- 
lutely no doubt in my min d 
about all of this. I am taking a 
stand on behalf of our share- 
holders and our fans." Sulli- 
van said. “All we are asking 
him to do is look at the video 
evidence and reconsider.'’ 

Newcastle United are to ap- 
peal against the three-match 
ban Imposed on Stuart Pearce 
after bis dismissal at St 
James' Park during the 3-0 
defeat by West Ham on 
Saturday. 

Pearce was sent off by the 
referee Graham Poll in the 
49th minute after a challenge 
on Trevor Sinclair In which 
he appeared to use his elbow. 

A Newcastle spokesman 
said: “We are asking the FA 
to look into the referee's deci- 
sion. We have sent them a 
vidro of the incident and we 
are asking them to take an- 
other look at it." 

Poll was heavily criticised 
by Newcastle's manager Ruud 
Gullit after disallowing an 
Alan Shearer goal for pushing 
and turning down a penalty 
Haim when Paul Dalglish 
seemed to be tripped as he 
burst into the area. 

The FA is to talk to Everton 
before deciding what action 
to take after bottles were 
thrown on to the Goodison 
Park pitch during the game 
against Manchester United on 
Saturday. 

Play was held up as Peter 
Schmeicbel's penalty area 
was cleared at the Gwladys 
Street end of the-ground. "We 
will be writing to the club for 
their observations nn the inci- 
dent before deciding If we 
take it any further." the FA 
spokesman Steve Double said. 

Five Hong Kong interna- 
tionals have been charged 
with fixing matches, includ- 
ing a World Cup qualifying 
game agninsi Thailand last 


year. 

The Independent Commis- 
sion Against Corruption said 
IaH* Wai-man. Lok Knr-win 
and Chan Chi-kcung were 
accused of conspiring with 
their fellow player Chan Tsz- 
kong to obtain HKS20Q.000 
(Eifi.QOOl rrura a bookmaker to 
Rise 2-0 to Thailand in March 
1997. 

Chan Tsz-knng was jailed 
for one year in July on the 
match-fixing charges after 
pleading guilty. 

Wni Kwan-lung was charged 
with accepting HKS30.000 from 
t han Tsz-kmig for fading to 
perform to the best of his abil- 
ity in the match against Thai- 
land and Lau Chi yuen was 
charged with fixing four 
matches involving the Hong 
Kivig First Division side Sing 
T.io during the 1995-1998 


unison. 


Lloyd sells Hull 
to Sheffield 
consortium 

H ULL CITY'S owner 
David Lloyd lias sold 
the Nationwide League's 
bottom club to a ShcfOeld- 
hawd consortium but has 
retained ownership rights 

lo Boothfe rry Park. 

The Sheffield business- 
man Tim Burhanan is 
among the group faking 
chnriic, with Lloyd agree- 
ing to Invest a further 
£950.000 to wipe out debts. 

"This is the best deal for 
everyone concerned, partic- 
ularly as no one tn Hull 
scorns to have the money tn 
buy the club," 1 Joyd said. 

The new owners may face 
problems if the> proceed 
ultl) plans, raxisidcred by 
Uoyd. to share The Boule- 
vard rugby league ground 
with null Sharks while a 
now stadium is buili. Then* 
are legal complications 
regarding Boothfcrry Park, 
quite apart front fans being 
angered because there were 
no firm plans for a new 
ground. 

The consortium, who will 
rent ftoothferry Park from 
Lloyd, face the problem ol a 
£1 million -plus bill 

with the manager Mark Ha- 
ti'lry's package said to bo 
worth up to t&'io.ooo. 

Stephana Guivaxr’b is set 
to join Rangers today in a 
£3 million deal nfter New- 
castle’s French striker was 
given 24 hours by the lorox 
dub tu accept their third 
and final initiative. 

tiutvarc'h has twice 
rriei“i**d Rangers but they 
are likely to succeed now 
because he has become in- 
ctt a singly anxious to end 
hi* Newcastle career. 



The 100 club . . . Nasser Hussain cracks a four through the offside on his way to 118, his first centrny In Australia photograph: laurence Griffiths 

Tour match : Western Australia v England XI 


England quick to drop guard 


Mike Sehrey In Perth 


OTHER always 
said there'd be 
days like this but 
yesterday's partic- 
ular dog day bas come too 
soon in the tour far comfort 
After a useful morning Eng- 
land were humbled in the 
afternoon, first by a tireless, 
young fast bowler and then 
by an opening batsman. 

Matt Nicholson Is a 24-year- 
old playing only his fourth 
first-class match, and so badly 
has he suffered from chronic 
fatigue syndrome that there 
was a time when he feared .1 
promising career would 
never pass base camp. 

Yesterday, striding in so 
precisely from the river end 
there were deep imprints in 
the turf, he bowled two spells 
either side of lunch with a 
break of three overs between 
them. — 17 overs in nil — to 
take six of the last seven Eng- 


land wickets for 37 runs. He 
finished with seven for 77, fig- 
ures that have not been bet- 
tered for Western Australia 
against England in 25 years 
and eight tours. 

Despite Nasser Hussain’s 
118. duly completed firsL 
thing, and a measured in- 
nings of 81 from Mark Rara- 
prakash. the pair adding 138 
for the second wicket, the 
lower order surrendered dis 
mally and England were all 
out in mid-afternoon for 321. 
Mark Butcher, who retired 
for 10 stitches in an eye 
wound on Sunday, did not 
return so England were left 
with n deficit of 13. 

By the close that had swol- 
len to 183 for the loss or one 
wicket, thanks to a withering 
assault from Ryan Campbell. 
This was the chap who clat- 
tered the England bowlers 
around at Lilac Hill Iasi 
Thursday and he did not 
throttle back yesterday 
either, leaving the field with 




Ryan's express . . . Campbell hits Croft for four rebeccanaoen 


117 to his name, scored at all 
but a run a ball and Including 
17 boundaries. It was hi \i go- 
rating stuff, with 90 added for 
the first wicket with Michael 
Hussey. The second-wicket 
partnership is already worth 
80, Justin Langer's share 
being only 23. 

The England bowlers and 
fielders contributed strongly, 
however. Campbell is short 
compact and powerful: were 
he ever to list his bobbies for 
a Cuizine they would proba- 
bly read smashing anything 
short and smashing anything 
full and wide. 

England, so nicely disci- 
plined in the first innings, 
broke ranks in the second and 
could not have been more 
obliging if they had served up 
iheir feast of long-hops and 
half- volleys on a stiver platter 
with a parsley garnish 

Twenty-three boundaries 
were conceded in 39 overs, 
with three of them from 
Angus Fraser — who ai limes 
like this looks as if he in- 
vented chronic fatigue syn- 
drome — costing 22 runs. A 
combined 1-; fiora Darren 
Gough and Dominic Cork 
cunceded a total of 69. It will 
not lake too much more for 
the pie-chucker jibe? to start. 

Catches — too many of them 
— were missed a? well, an- 
other two. perhaps three, yes- 
terday after the five ui die first 
innings. Campbell escaped a 
relatively simple offering to a 
substitute fielder. Mike Ather- 
ton. off Gough when nine and a 
sharp return catch to Dominic 
Cork when on 98. 

The swirling catch when he 
had 73 might have been held 
by either Ramprakash. run- 
ning into the sun from deep 
square leg, or Dean Headley, 
coining across obliquely from 
mid wicket, bad not the calling 
been conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Nicholson, who after two 
years at the Academy moved 
to Perth from his native New 
South Wales, really did make 
the must of the opportunity 
presented him by the absence 
of Brendnn -Julian, missing 
along with four other regu- 
lars: Tom Moodv. Damien 


Scoreboard 
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Manyn. Adam Gilchrist and 
Jo Angel. 

Nicholson, too. had raised a 
few eyebrows at Lilac Hill 
and he bowled with great in- 
telligence and unceasing hos- 
tility on the faster Waca 
pitch. A long run — maybe 35 
walking paces — is used to 
gain rhythm rather than mo- 
mentum and his pace, gener- 


ated from an action that 
would be too open for the pur- 
ist but seems mighty 
effective, is sptice- jarringly 
sharp. 

The CFS sufferer realises 
he is fortunate to be still in 
the game. “I really didn't 
think I’d play again." be ad- 
mits. “And I have to be really 
careful now with a strict diet, 
no red meat, dairy produce, 
sugar, alcohol or fat_ It’s a 
sacrifice, but for days like 
this it’s worth it." 

Only Hussain and Rarapra- 
kasb handled him with any- 
thing like comfort. In the 
morning they batted with 
confidence. Hussain reaching 
his 39th century with a 
thumping hook to the fence 
and Ramprakash his 50 in a 
shade over two hours. 

Hussain eventually fell to 
the second new ball and a 
sharp catch at second slip 
having batted for 5'.'« hours. 
Ramprakash, secure if more 
pedestrian, finally succumbed 
to a poorly executed hook 
shot. 

• Shane Wame. back after 
shoulder surgery, plays for St 
Hilda against Fitzroy-Doncas- 
ter today. If the leg-spinner 
comes through it successfUly 
he has been pencilled in for 
Victoria's one-day match with 
New South Wales at the week- 
end. On Saturday Wame took 
a wicket for St Hilda, with his 
third ball, and said it was the 
first time he had bowled with- 
out pain in 18 months. 


Stewart feels close to full fitness 


E NGLAND'S captain Alec 
Stewart had his first 
j workout in three days at 
! the Waca yesterday mom- 
- ing as he attempts to be fit 
[ for the tour match against 
South Australia in Ade- 
laide this weekend. 

Stewart had to withdraw 
from the game with Western 
Australia in Perth after fail- 
ing to recover from the stiff 
back which prevented him 
fielding in the game against 
an Australian Cricket Board 
Chairman's XI. 


After a half- an -hour prac- 
tice session yesterday, 
Stewart said: "If the match 
had started today and I had 
woken ap feeling like this 
then I would have probably 
played. I'm hoping to have 
another net and hopefully 
I’ll be rapidly back to 100 
per cent." 

• Glamorgan's vice -cap- 
tain, the 32-year-old Swan- 
sea-born batsman Anthony 
Cottey. is to leave the 
Welsh county and Join Sus- 
sex on a five-year contract. 


Rugby Union 


Board act to 
stamp out 
weak tours 


Robert Armstrong 


T HE southern hemi- 
sphere yesterday ex- 
acted revenge for poor 
performances by tour- 
ing teams from Britain last 
summer when the Interna- 
tional Board gave permission 
for tours by understrength 
teams to be called off. 

The board took the contro- 
versial step of giving host 
unions the authority to decide 
whether tourists were anting 
in good faith by not selecting 
top players through genuine 
Injury or merely resting them. 

Vernon Pugh, the board's 
chairman , has supported fallc 
by the southern-hemisphere 
unions for tough san c tions on 
the British and Irish iminnc 
should they foil to send their 
strongest squads in future. 

Last summer Austr alia vig- 
orously objected to England 
leaving behind 15 internation- 
als for their three-nation tour 
which brought defeats in all 
■even matches. England still 
face the threat of substantial 
fines by the board for sending 
a weakened squad, even 
though each of the absentees 
can produce a supporting doc- 
tor's certificate. 

The RFU has been advised 
by its lawyers that it acted 
properly in its attempts to ful- 
fil the terms of the tour agree- 
ment with Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa but 
so far its explanation has not 
been accepted by the five- man 
board panel. 

Last night Twickenham 
issued a terse statement 
which set it on a possible col- 
lision coarse with the IB. The 
statement read: “The RFU 
confirms it has received a let- 
ter from the IB relating to a 
disciplinary committee. The 
RFU does not believe there is 


material ground for it to 
answer and it will vigorously 
defend Its position." 

Wales and Scotland, who 
toured South Africa and lost 
Tests there by record scores, 
have also been taken to task. 
The world governing body 
has yet to issue precise crite- 
ria for what constitutes the 
“strongest' squad, but Pugh 
insisted the threat of cancella- 
tion “should help to concen- 
trate the minds of the tourists 
when they pick their squads". 

England have no tour next 
summer and will instead set 
up a training camp to prepare 
for the World Cup. Their 
coach Clive Woodward has al- 
ready declared he is not in 
favour of sending a full Eng- 
land team for the one-off Cook 
Cup international against 
Australia in Sydney next 
June. The RFU, though, will 
be anxi ous to avoid the politi- 
cal embarrassment of another 
overwhelming defeat after the 
76-0 trouncing in June. 

The board has also sanc- 
tioned Lions tours to the 
southern hemisphere for the 
next 15 years, putting an end 
to fears that they might be 
jeopardised by a possible lack 
of support from England. 

Last month the RFU an- 
nounced- it had no intention of 
withdrawing players after sug- 
gestions that Twickenham 
mi gh t prefer tours every six 
years instead of four. 

Future tours will take place 
two years after each World 
Cup on a four-year cycle, with 
the next campaign in 2001. The 
host nations will continue to 
be South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand: the ARFU and 
NZRFU have been given per- 
mission to co-host the same 
tour or act as sole hosts if they 
prefer. The Lions will not be 
required to play more than 
three Tests on any one trip. 


Untried Sullivan 
on fast track to 
face Springboks 


Paul Rees 


A nthony suujvan is 
being considered by 
Wales for the interna- 
tional against South Africa 
at Wembley on Saturday 
week even though the Great 
Britain and St Helens rugby 
league wing has yet to play a 
game of union. 

The 29-year-old's debut 
for Cardiff was delayed be- 
cause Saturday’s friendly 
against London Irish was 
postponed, but he is due to 
play against Cilfynydd in 
the Swalec Cup tomorrow 
and against West Hartle- 
pool on Sunday. 

The Wales coach Graham 
Henry has left open a place 
for a wing in the 23-man 
squad announced yesterday 
and will watch Sullivan in 
both matches. Sullivan will 
train with the Wales squad 
this week along with the 
Llanelli wings Wayne Proc- 
tor and Garan Evans. 

“We will be looking 
closely at Anthony." said 
the Wales manager David 
Pickering. “The fact he will 
be training with us reflects 
our enthusiasm at his loan 
move from St Helen's. He is 
very much in the frame." 

Wales have also included 
the Richmond No. 8 Scott 
Quinnell even though he 
was appearing before a 
Rugby Football Union disci- , 


plinary committee last 
night after being sent off for 
a late tackle on Lawrence 
Dallaglio in a club match 
against Wasps last month. 

Henry, who accompanied 
Quinnell to the hearing, ex- 
pected the player to be let 
off. "I thought it was a fair 
challenge." said Henry. *'I 
want Scott to be playing 
against South Africa be- 
cause both he and his 
brother Craig have the 
physical presence we 
need.” 

The Swansea centre Mark 
Taylor will play alongside 
his club partner Scott 
Gibbs after the withdrawal 
of Allan Bateman, who will 
be out for up to six weeks 
after a shoulder operation 
on Saturday. It will be the 
fourth time Taylor has 
faced the Springboks in his 
seven Tests. 

"The last few years have 
not been good for Wales,” 
said Pickering, “hut we are 
now under new manage- 
ment and we will not be the 
whipping boys of world 
rugby any longer." 

WALES SCHJAOt total Rawer (Cardiff). 

Howard! [Safe). Thomii (Cardiff!. 

J a md (Pontypridd), A N Othar. Taylor 
(Swansea). Gibbs (Swansea). J anfc fn a 
(Pontypridd) Mowlay (Cardin, capt). 
LtawaHyn (Eobw Vale). Forwards, A 
Lewis ( Cardlll J. Iforrlo l Swansea}. 
Yoaag iCardl"). Humphreys iCsrdiff). ■ 
Williams (Plihmond). C Quinnell 
IRictimonei. Wyatt (Llanelli). Jones 
[Ebew Vale). Voyta (Llanelli). Charvfa 
(Swansea), O Lewis (Pontypridd). ■ 
Warns | Pontypridd). S Qhtnnell 
I Richmond). 



Ice Hockey 

injury-hit Knights face night 
without four key warriors 


American Football 

Young savaged by the Pack 


Tennis 

Hanover-hopeful Henman 
must pass through Paris 


Vic Batcheldar 


L ondon knights have 
fitness concerns over four 
players before tonight's home 
gmne with the Newcastle 
River kings at London Arena. 

Httf ten twice over the week- 
end. Knights were short of Jo- 
nas Anriersson. I;ui Cooper. 
Debit Carpenter and KcUy 
Giow;i for Sunday's 5-1 defeat 
at Manchester where their 
new signing Andrew Dale got 
the London club's only goal. 

Wish Newcastle also being 
5-1 on Sunday, at Bracknell. 
Knights nn- hoping for n first 
win at their new Docklands 
home. Kottinghnm Panthers’ 
growing injury list hod their 
coach Mike BlaisduU declar- 
ing: “We're down to the hare 
hones. H it w.isnT for the char- 
acter vn this side we’d hare 
thrown in the towel long ago." 

Panthers' latest casualties 
include the Canadian forward 
St eve Roberts, who ilislwflWKl 
a shoulder in Saturday's 
home win over 1-ondon in 
what was only his second 
game back after missing fire 
with nn retrlier injury. 


At Ayr on Sunday Randall 
Weber also injured a 
shoulder, although Greg Had- 
den's two goals took Panthers 
to a l-o win and second place 
on goal difference behind the 
Supprlenguc leaders Man- 
chester Storm. 

Meanwhile. Sheffield Sigl- 
ers' manager David Simms 
named the Swedish defence- 
man Haken Fuikonfall. cur- 
rently playing in Italy, as one 
of two players be is trying to 
sign. 

“His club have agreed to 
release him. but have upped 
the price because they know 
how desperate we are," said 
Simms. “Right now I’m hag- 
gling for a better deal." 

However, with Ron Shu- 
dra's knee surgery likely to 
keep him out for 18 weeks, 
Stcolers may have to pay the 
asking price. 

However, there was some 
solace for Sheffield when, de- 
spite icing only 14 fit skaters, 
they beat Cardiff 2-U at home 
thanks to goals from Ken 
Priesllny and Scott Allison. 
The win took Stealers off the 
fool or the table and above 
Ayr and London. 


Mark Tran in New York 


G REEN BAY remain an 
unsolved puzzle for the 
San Francisco -i&ers 
and the Packers' 3G-22 victory 
on Sunday was their fifth m a 


• got back into the game and 
1 trailed 19-13 at half-time after 
j their linebacker Lee Woodall 
I intercepted Bren Favre’s pass 
; in the end zone with 38 
I seconds left. 

; Another 49er interception 


fered their first defeat of the 
season when they lost 27-24 to 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers. The 
Burs' rushing game finally 
came alive as their two run- 
ning backs. Mike Aistort and 
Warrick Dunn, both gained 
more than 100 yards. Alston’s 
six-yard TD with less than six 
minutes left clinched victory. 

Randall Cunningham 
marred a fine peformance by 
Throwing an interception that 
led to a Tampa field goal. Cun- 
ningham was almost flawless, 
completing 21 of 25 passes for 
291 yards and two TDs. 

Only the Denver Broncos 
have a 100 per cent record, 
but John Elway had to con- 
jure one of his vintage late 
drives to dispose of the Cin- 
cinnati Rentals. The game 
was lied 26-26 with 2min 
54 sec left, when the comeback 
king marched the Broncos 
downtield and Terrell Davis 
took the bail in from five 
yards with 58 seconds left for 
a 33-26 win. "It's been a while 
since we’ve had one tike 
this.” said Elway. who has 
snatched late victories or ties 
. for the Broncos 46 times in 
t his 15-year career. 


Stephen BEeriey 


T IM HENMAN’S early de- 
feat against the American 
Jan-Michael Gam bill in Stutt- 
gart and the success of Rich- 
ard Krajicek, who beat Yev- 
geny Kafelnikov in the final, 
has left the British No. 1 with 
a nervy run-in to the ATP 
Championships in Hanover 
later this month. 

The top eight players only 
will play in Germany, and 
last week's defeat saw Hen- 
man slip back to No. 10 in the 
world rankings with the 
Dutchman sneaking past him. 

There are three main in- 
door tournaments remaining! 
The Paris Open, which began 
yesterday, then the Stock- 
holm and Moscow events. 
Paris holds the greatest 
rewards. It is the lak of the 
Mercedes Super 9 tourna- 
ments, and a successful week 
for Henman would remove 
much of the pressure. 

injuries could yet play a 
part Chile's Marcelo Rios, 
world No. 2, has been hob- 
bling from one crisis to an- 
other, while Krajicek faces an 


impending knee operation. 
But Henman cannot rely on 
others dropping out. 

Rios has already qualified 
for Hanover, together with 
Pat Rafter. Carlos Moya, AJex 
Corretja. Pete Sampras and 
Andre Agassi, leaving just 
two places to be decided. 

It appears to be a straight 
fight between Henman. Karol 
Kucera and Krajicek, al- 
though Kafelnikov, Petr 
Korda. Goran Ivanisevic and 
even Greg Rusedski cannot be 
ruled out. Rusedski, the Brit- 
ish No. 2. will open in Paris 
against Germany’s Agassi- 
clone. Nicolas Kiefer, who 
yesterday defeated Jan Kros* 
lak oF Slovakia 7-5, 6-1. 

Last year, after defeating 
Hicham Arazi in the first 
round Henman was dumped 
out by Corretja- hardly an in- 
door specialist 

Like Rusedski Henman had 
a first-round bye. and first 
plays the young Frenchman 
Amaud Di Pasquale, ranked 
82 and fast making an impact 
after being world junior cham- 
pion last year. Yesterday Di 
Pasquale, 19, beat Richard 
From berg 6-3. S-L 


• at tne stan of the secund half 
row against the Californian 1 enabled Garrison He.irsi to 
learn, including last season's i level the scores with a 3U-yard 
National Football Conference j touch-down run- 
championship game. I With less than five minutes 

Sieve Young has suffered : left in the third quarter they 
more than most at the hands j managed to take the lead 
of the Pack, having been on ; through Wade Richey's 20- 
the losing side in eight career i yard field goal after Favre 
starts against them, and de- I was intercepted for the third 
spile sotting two more NFL : time in the match, 
records ai Lambeau Field, he : But from then on Green Bay 
took n pounding. i were In charge. Favre made 

Young was sacked nine 1 amends For his wavivardness 
limes by a Green Bay defence ' by finding Antonio Freeman 
that ran amok in the fourth . for a glorious 62-yard TD. The 
quarter, with Reggie 'iVhiie ! receiver beat Marquez Pope 
flooring the 49ers' quarterback ; and Merton Hanks, the comer- 
on three occasion* There was > backs he had flummoxed on an 
some consokitior. for Yeung m 30-yard TD run in the game's 
setting a record for mast touch- » opening play, 
down runs by 3 quarterback j Green Bay’s killer TD came 
and most TD passes :o one J after Young was hit for a furn 
receiver -- Jerry Rare. , ble. Santana Dotson recov- 

Green Bay rattled up IS . ered the bail, setting up 
points before the 49ers could 1 Travis Jersey’s Jl-varti run 
settle in front Of the £6isv ; for a TD. his first in "the NFL 
Packer Jans Ru: for vfoiiors • Minnesota Vikings suf- 
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| Resilient Charlton refuse to lie down again 1 


Premiership: Tottenham Hotspur 2 Chariton Athletic 2 


Hunt sabotage 
forces Spurs 
to share spoils 


David Lacey at White Hart Lane sees 
controversial equaliser deny hosts victory 


C HARLTON Athletic 
forced their way 
back into last night's 
match at White Hart 
Lane in controversial fashion 
after seeing their lead wiped 
out by the two goals Totten- 
ham scored in seven minutes 
early in the second halt 
With 17 minutes remaining. 
Spurs expected to be awarded 
a free-kick when Steve Jones, 
one of the Charlton substi- 
tutes, forced his way bodily 
past Justin Edinburgh on the 
right, but the referee, Mike 
Reed, waved play on, and from 

Jones’s centre Andy Hunt 
brought the scores level with 
his second goal of the game. 

Tottenham were seeking 
their most Important break- 
through last night since the 
arrival of George Gr aham as 
manager, knowing that a win 
would take them into fifth 
place, their highest position 
Tor 2'/: years. 

Not that this appeared a 
simple exercise against a 
Charlton side fortified by the 
knowledge that they have 
taken points from draws at 
Arsenal aiid Liverpool. Spurs, 
moreover, were without the 
suspended David GinoLa as 
well as Les Ferdinand and 
Steffen Iversen, both unfit. 

Tottenham’s shortage of at- 
tackers meant that Chris 
Armstrong plied a lonely 
trade up front, while Ruel Fox 
and Andy Sinton tried to sup- 
port him from the Qanks. Dar- 
ren Anderton's vision was es- 


pecially important and in 
only the second minute his 
sharply swerving free-kick 
was pushed wide or the near 
post by Sasa Hie. 

Charlton spent the early 
part of the match defending in 
depth, but Spurs continued to 
bring the best out of Die. Two 
minutes past the quarter- 
hour Sol Campbell rose to 
meet Anderton’s corner, only 
to see his header blocked by 
the Charlton goalkeeper be- 
fore the ball was cleared by 
Mark tCinsplia. 

Midway through the first 
half a lob forward from Kin- 
sella should have brought 
Charlton a goal against the 
run of play. John Scales mis- 
judged the ball's ilight and 
allowed It to drop the feet of 
Chris Powell, who with only 
Espen Baardsen to beat lifted 
his shot over the bar. 

The next time Charlton 
sighted goal they scored just 
past the half-hour. It was a 
well- worked move which 
preyed on lingering frailties 
in the middle of Tottenham's 
defence. Carl Tiler played the 
ball to Clive Mendonca who 
laid it off awkwardly to Paul 
Mortimer. Mortimer's 
chested return pass surprised 
Spurs and allowed Mendonca 
to slip through a large gap. 

Mendonca. so prolific when 
Charlton won promotion last 
season, has not scored for six 
weeks and did not do so now, 
but after Campbell had de- 
flected his shot beyond Baard- 


sen on to the far post Hunt 
tapped in the rebound. 

Charlton’s chances of hold- 
ing their lead were'not helped 
by the injury which forced 
Richard Rufus, the best of 
their three centre-backs, out 
of the game shortly before 
half-time. 

In the event the second half 
was only four minutes old 
when Anderton's inspiration 
helped produce the equaliser. 
After Stephen Carr and Fox 
had started to turn Charlton’s 
defence on the right Anderton 
threaded a perfectly weighted 
pass into the path of the over- 
lapping Carr, whose low cen- 
tre was turned past Die by Al- 
lan Nielsen. 

Three minutes later a simi- 
lar move nearly gave Spurs 
the lead. Again Anderton 
found Carr and again the 
cross was low and true, but 
Hii«; time Eddie Youds man- 
aged to turn the ball inches 
past his own near post 

Not that Charlton remained 
relieved for long. After 56 
minutes Anderton gave Sin- 
ton a chance to release Justin 
Edinburgh on the left The 
frill-back's cross from the by- 
line should have been Inter- 
cepted, but Tiler allowed the 
ball to reach the far post 
where Chris Armstrong 
scored his first league of the 
season with a diving header. 

T uBitou HuUim (4—5—1): Baarfssn: 
Carr. Scales, Campbell. Edinburgh: Fox 
(Allen, BBmln). Anderton. Cslderwood. 
Nielsen. Simon rClemence. 68}; 
Armstrong. 

Charlton 13-5-2): lllc: Rufus (Robinson. 
*4), Youds. filar; Mini, Klnsolla. Radteam. 
Mortimer (3 Jones. 651. Powell: Hunt. 
Mendonca. 

Ih fw xa M Reed (Birmingham). 
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Collision course ... Charlton's Chris Powell rattles Stephen Carr’s suspension, at White Hart Lane last night 
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Jim White 


Everything 
to play for 
as Murdoch 
gets rattled 


F lattering though it is 
to be called a ■'paranoid 
hack" by Rupert Mur- 
doch, splendid though it was 
to witness his impression of 
Viz comic's Spoilt Bastard 
during a press conference last 
week, the battle to stop the 
man the Observer reckons is 
the second most powerful In 
the land buying Manchester 
United is by no means over. As 
Andy Gray himself would put 
it: there's still everything to 
piny for. 

One of those lobbying Par- 
liament about the United take- 
over last week pointed out 
that the upwards of Stf£!5 mil- 


lion Murdoch is willingto pay 
for a controlling stake at Old 
Trafford could transform foot- 
ball in this country. If he was 
remotely interested in invest- 
ing in the game — as has been 
claimed by his myriad apolo- 
gists. led by the asinine Kelvin 
McKenzie — he could use this 
money to buy every single am- 
ateur team a new clubhouse, 
every Nationwide League out- 
fit a new training ground and 
still have enough money left 
over to pay off Chester’s over- 
draft. 

But, of course, Murdoch is 
not interested In football. As 
might be ascertained from his 
tetchy reaction to the news of 
his bid being referred to the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission, be is interested in 
money and power and will 
stamp bis feet if he is refused 
access to more of either. 

If the rumours washing 
through med ia circles about 
Sky’s falling number of sub- 
scribers are true (17 per cent 
down on Last year and count- 
ing). Murdoch will be more 
anxious than ever to secure 
United. With the club on 
board, he will be in a signifi- 
cantly better position to Influ- 
ence future negotiations on 
the Premiership's television 
contract, his most important 
subscription-selling asset. 
Without It, It will be all the 
harder to keep rival media 
organisations away from his 


prize. There is no doubt about 
it, he needs United, and win 
fight tooth and nail to get it 
Which is why those opposed 
to him should not think the 
battle is won; this is just half- 
time. When Murdoch lashed 
out at those who he felt had 
got in his way, he blamed an 
over-cautious government 
and journalists working for 
rivals. He failed to give credit 
where it was due. This Is a 
fens' campaign. Without the 
Independent Manchester 
United Supporters Associa- 
tion's efforts, there is no way 
anyone would have realised 
there was a problem with a 
Sky takeover; without 
Michael Crick’s Shareholders 
United Against Murdoch 
organisation contacting every 
single MU pic shareholder 
there would have been consid- 
erably more than the desul- 
tory take-up of Sky's offer 
According to Andy Walsh, 
chair of the IMUS A, it has 
been surprisingly easy to per- 
suade fans of other clubs to put 
aside their natural anti- 
United prejudice and see that 
this is an issue affecting every 
supporter or every club. Now 
the campaign moves Into its 
second phase, Walsh is keen 
that anyone opposed to the 
deal who simply thought noth- 
ing could be done, should send 
their submissions to the MMC 
as soon as possible: this is a 
battle that can be won. 


U NDERLYING the anti- 
Murdoch ca m paign 
though, is a more fun- 
damental issue. Despite his 
paranoid assumptions that 
everyone is in this just to see 
him defeated, even if Murdoch 
were beaten, this is not the 
end. There are plenty of other 
predatory forces circling foot- 
ball, whose intentions diamet- 
rically oppose the wishes of 
those who genuinely invest in 
the game every week by going 
through the turnstiles. A con- 
ference is planned for Febru- 
ary next year by fens’ groups 
to pool ideas about future cam- 
paigns and work out positive 
strategies for change rather 
than simply relying on the old 
mantra: “Sack the board." 

There is plenty that needs to 
be done. Buried by media in- 
terest in Murdoch's embar- 
rassment last week, was the 
news that a mystery buyer 
had stepped forward to take 
control of ailing, staggering, 
suffering Oxford United. The 
revelation that the successful 
purchaser is a "Bahamas- 
based consortium'' win have 
sent a chill down the spine of 
many an Oxford fen. For some 
reason the words Bahamas, 
based and consortium rarely 
attach themselves to a white 
knight interested only in pre- 
serving the culture and tradi- 
tion of a football dub, while 
investing heavily in its fixture. 
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Set by Bunthorne 



-25 Drawn from wells in 
Derbyshire (7) 

26 Thus sighted Macavity (3-4) 

Down 


Across 


1 To unknown outsiders, 
doctor lost court of literary 
endeavours (7) 

5 Sows a crop here (7) 

9 Clown of Venice binds books 
with sticky stuff (5) 

10 With fat, ft could be all or 
nothing: but... (4-5) 

11 ... with thin, a real girth could 
be weightless (7-4-3) 


18 Left order? That depends! (4) 

14 Whatever^ happening? (8) 

17 Kidnapped later, was she? 
( 8 ) 

18 The un-named rising from the 
dead (2,2) 

21 Room for Inspiration here (9-6) 

23 Mischief-maker’s dubious 
rationale (9) 

24 Inter-planetary key-worker 
taking his vacation on time (5) 


1 French quBt rating a Roman 
cover (4) 

2 Working boy-elf, that is, 
Wither spirit (3 -3-2-3 -4) 

3 Work hard in attempt to gain 
favour (5) 

4 White Rose faction having a 
ball? (6) 

5 Wherein party hacks, we 
hear, parrot with parasites (8) 

6 Greek girl and boy getting on 
slowly (8) 

7 One enters monastical order 
with friend, oddly enough (15) 

8 Doctor on mountain-bike that 
T E Lawrence rode (5-5) 

12 The dark side of the National 
Curriculum? (10) 

15 Two ways a French French 
art queers one’s pitch (8) 

18 Not Inclined to play Footsie? 
( 8 ) 

19 Ploughman in charge of 
mushroom -growing (6) 

20 Outcome of a shuttle-launch 

22 Don Juan getting collared? 

(4) 
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r Stuck? Then can oiv solutions Ire 
on 0891 338 238. Cans cost 50p 
per mlnuta at aB times. Service sup- 
pled by ATS 
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